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T is just a quarter of a century since an Irishman on the staff of 
the London 7Zimes did England an inestimable service in ex- 

posing the scandalous maladministration of the Commissariat and 
Hospital Departments, by which the Crimean expedition was 
crippled, and the sufferings of the soldiers multiplied as they lay 
before Sebastopol. Mr. Russell’s letters from the Crimea gave 
him at once such a position before the British public, as led them 
to trust him as a fearless and honest reporter of every fact which 
the people had a right to know; and he has always been looked 
to as a man who would tell the truth even under difficulties. It is” 
this which gives great significance to his recent letters to the 
Daily Telegraph (a ministerial organ), describing the abuses in 
Southern Africa,—letters which the London managers of the As- 
sociated Press have managed to know nothing about. He declares 
that the British army serving in Zululand is largely disorganized 
and demoralized; that the officers showed no power to control 
their men, although flogging was used without mercy and in con- 
travention of military law ; that the men broke into panic at every 
sign of danger, firing midnight volleys of musketry, and even can- 
non, at imaginary enemies, and hiding under the wagons in the 
hour of peril; that they showed themselves as dangerous to the 
friendly villages and towns they passed on their way to the front, 
as many of them were useless against the enemy at the front. 
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These statements very naturally have produced a great sensa- 
tion in England, especially. because of the quarter in which they 
appeared. England has but a small army in proportion to her 
military necessities, but she has felt a complete confidence in its 
excellence, and commonly has used it asa spear-head toa shaft 
made of less disciplined troops furnished by her allies and her de- 
pendencies. Hitherto, there has been no sign of its degeneracy. 
In the Crimea, where everything else seemed to give way, the 
rank and file proved completely trustworthy ; and she boasted 
of Inkermann as the battle won by her private soldiers, in the ab- 
sence of competent leadership. Nor has there been any sign of 
weakness in recent wars, until now. The disasters of Isandlana, at 
the opening of the Zulu war, were due solely to the incapacity of 
the commander, while the bravery shown at Rorke’s Drift would 
compare with the charge at Balaklava. But the regiments des- 
patched from England to reinforce the army in Natal, displayed 
all the bad qualities which soldiers can show—cowardice, insubor- 
dination, panic and outrage. 

The reason of this difference is to be found in part in the change 
made by Mr. Cardwell, who was Secretary of War during Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration. He carried a law reducing the term 
of enlistment to a mere fraction of what it had been, hoping in 
this way to make the service more popular, and to bring, in course 
of time, a very large proportion of the population under military 
drill. He thought that men who would not enter the service for 
twenty-five years could be induced to enlist for ten, and that, as 
the years passed by, the dismissal of these ten year soldiers and 
the filling their places with new recruits, would create in England 
a large body of men, upon whom the country might call in time 
of danger, and secure an English Landwehr, without requiring 
either conscription or compulsory service. It was for the same 
reason that the Liberals fought so strenuously against the practice 
ot flogging. In fact, there are now in English politics, a Liberal 
conception of what the army ought to be, and a Conservative 
preference for keeping it just as it was under Wellington. The 
Tories believe in the purchase of commissions, long service, and 
severe discipline. 

The Natal experiences are not favorable to the Liberal plan. 
The regiments sent thither consisted very largely of new recruits, 
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as nearly all regiments must under the new law. The men had 
never seen their officers; some of them had never seen any officer, 
except the drill-sergeant and the corporal. They had never smelt 
gunpowder, except on the practice ground. They had read in the 
newspapers every detail of the disaster at Isandlana, and hada 
vivid imagination of the horrors of Zulu warfare; but they were 
under none of the influences which make soldiers indifferent to 
danger. They behaved as might have been expected. It was of 
very different recruits that Wellington said in Spain, that they 
never fought better than in their first battle. 

An army is essentially an illiberal institution—one which the 
progress of Liberal ideas will yet abolish. To introduce those ideas 
into its management, to “ wage war on Quaker principles”, as we 
used to say, is a great mistake. Wherever else Toryism must fail, 
it will always succeed in military administration, if given a fair 
chance. 


THE investigation into the Tay Bridge disaster, seems to show 
that its primary cause is to be sought in that rage for cheap- 
ness, which has now for thirty-five years been the governing prin- 


ciple in English commerce. No stable and safe bridge of such a 
length could have been built for the cost of this bridge. Several 
London firms refused the contract on that ground. -But by an 
application of the favorite British commercial principle, everything 
is made possible at any price. A country which can put sixty- 
eight per cent. of dressing into a yard of cotton, is equal to the 
task of running an iron bridge across a Scotch frith at one-third 
of the proper cost of such a structure. 

The influence of ruling ideas upon the character of national 
industry are not adequately appreciated. Thomas Carlyle and 
Prof. Rouleaux were the first to point out their effect on that of 
England. Carlyle predicted that English Free Trade would turn 
out to be a race “ towards cheap-and-nasty, as the likeliest winning 
post for all the world.” The Berlin Professor described the 
wretched display of German goods at our Exhibition as the result 
of the acceptance in Germany of the English ideal of cheapness, 
instead of the French and American ideal of excellence. Free 
Trade necessarily fixes the attention of the producer on cheapness 
alone. A\ll the victories won under its regime have been won by 
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cheapness, and that at the expense of the other qualities of their 
manufacture. In all except the recently established art-manu- 
factures, there has been a steady deterioration in the quality of 
their turnout. Twenty-five English consuls in the East, report 
simultaneously that the market for English cottons has been al- 
most destroyed by the decline of their quality. 

When once such a principle becomes dominant in the thinking 
of the commercial classes, it will be sure to make its presence felt 
in quarters where it was not looked for. It will determine the 
quality of public works, as well as of shop-goods. It will affect 
railroad bridges as well as yards of calico. He that is unfaithful 
in that which is least, is unfaithful also in that which is greatest. 
The false principle will find its condemnation in great national dis- 
asters or defeats, as well as in the exasperation of the cheated 
customer. 

And cheapness, be it remembered, is the Free Trade ideal, to 
which everything else is sacrificed. No argument for that policy 
is ever presented, which will not be found in the last analysis to 
turn upon the question of cost. Not that the Free Traders are 
quite consistent in their devotion toit. If they were, they would 
hail what other people call Hard Times as an ideal condition of 
industry and commerce. For Hard Times are the times when 
cheapness reigns supreme, when all prices are adjusted in the in- 
terests of “the consumer, whose interests are those of society at 
large,” and none in the interests of “the producer, whose interests 
are always class interests.” 


WE have always wondered how M. de Lesseps overcame the 
political and other difficulties which stood in the way of his Suez 
Canal. No account of it, that we have seen, furnished us with any 
adequate explanation. But when we read his telegram to Paris, 
explaining that President Hayes’s Message to Congress was all 
that was needed to ensure the success of the Panama Canal, as it 
ensured the protection of the United States to his project, the 
mystery was cleared up. M. de Lesseps is one of those happily 
constituted individuals whom you cannot upset. He assumes 
that his worst enemies are his warmest friends, and that any oppo- 
sition to his scheme is disguised advocacy of it. He has the 
agility of a cat; toss him up in any fashion, and he comes down 
upon his feet. 
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Mr. Hayes takes the ground that such a canal would be virtu- 
ally a part of the coast-line of the United States, as it would revo- 
lutionize the relations of our Atlantic and Pacific Coasts toward 
each other. He therefore insists that it must be under such con- 
trol as will ensure a proper regard for American interests. There 
is some strength in this position, but the President ignores the 
claims of other nationalities, which might be put upon the same 
ground. Central America and Mexico, to say nothing of the Do- 
minion of Canada, might each claim that it formed a virtual 
part of their coast-line, and ask to be associated in its protection 
and control. 

Exactly what Mr. Hayes and those in Congress who agree with 
him, want to have done, we do not understand. Do they desire to 
forbid the Frenchmen to undertake the work, or do they insist that 
Americans shall own a controlling interest, or do they wish the 
route of the canal to become American territory? The second of 
these proposals is easily met. America, either by private subscrip- 
tion or public appropriation, can secure a majority interest in the 
stock, and can thus transfer the property of the company by sale to 
any American corporation at any future date. But we see no indica- 
tion of such a desire; the opponents of the canal do not talk about 
money, and, for that matter, neither do its friends to the extent ne- 
cessary. The $168,000,000 needed to cut a ship canal at sea-level 
across the Isthmus is still far from subscribed. 

The third plan, that of virtually or formally annexing the Isth- 
mus, would be very unwise. It would give us no advantages in 
peace, and great responsibilities in war. Our present frontier is 
hard enough to defend, without adopting outlying spots at a dis- 
tance, with no road for reaching them by land, and no ships to get 
at them by sea. 

We must suppose that the real aim of the Presidential and Con- 
gressional opposition is to put a damper on the plan. Some are 
actuated by a mistaken patriotism,—a jealousy lest this French 
company should come to mean another European hold upon this 
continent. Others are acting in the interest of the great trans- 
continental lines of travel, either already constructed or in course 
of building. We think that either of these motives is quite un- 
worthy of the occasion. Especially, we think that it shows a very 
mean conception of the power and prestige of the American na- 
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tion, to suppose that any European government would undertake 
to hold the Isthmus against our wishes. The France whom we 
ordered out of Mexico in such termsas she dared not publish to the 
world, is not going to put herself into a situation where again she 
may receive such an indignity. And it is just this fact which makes 
this loose talk at Washington mischievous. Let it be well under- 
stood in Europe that America is hostile to the plan for this Panama 
Canal,and European capital will not be forthcoming for its con- 
struction, And then we will have lost the chance of having the 
Isthmus cut by one of the greatest of contractors,—the only one who 
has had any experience in such work,—and at the expense mainly 
of Europeans seeking an investment. As for ourselves, we have 
not the money to put into such a work, while we would derive 
the chief benefit from its construction. 


Mr. PaRNELL’s return to Ireland marks the close of a rather 
remarkable series of popular meetings, whose significance the news- 
papers on both sides of the Atlantic are endeavoring to belittle by 
meagreness of report and hostility of comment. As a matter of 
simple fact, he has had a reception in America, which shows that the 
millions of our Irish citizens, together with a very large number 
of others among our people, are fully awake to some of the miseries 
inflicted on Ireland, and ready to second the Land League and the 
Home Rulers in seeking their removal. Very little of this success 
was due to any personal qualities in the man. He is about as 
poorly fitted for the work of an agitator, as could be imagined. 
He has neither an imposing presence, nor a gift of eloquence, nor 
a trace of the nervous energy which responds to and incites en- 
thusiasm. Ireland has never lacked for orators to lead her. She 
is now following a man who is not an orator in any sense of the 
word, nor even an able manager. Several times the American 
movement would have been wrecked, but for the skill with which 
its friends among us saved it from Mr. Parnell’s blunders. And if 
the organization he formed in New York before sailing does not 
prove the greatest blunder of all, it will not be due to any wisdom 
bestowed on its organization. In fine, Mr. Parnell’s only elements 
of success are a limited insight into Irish grievances, and a real 
sincerity in dealing with them. He has put his sincerity beyond 
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question by putting himself on the side of the opponents of land- 
lordism, while himself a landlord, and by the large personal sacri- 
fices he has made for the good of his own tenantry. 

We speak of Mr. Parnell’s insight into Irish grievances as 
limited. He shows no statesmanlike grasp of the whole subject. 
His friends and sympathizers in this city tried to force upon his 
attention the immense importance of the other industries to the 
welfare of Ireland, and to show him that land-reform would be but 
a half-way measure, unless something were done to undo the evil 
effects of that English legislation for the suppression of Irish manu- 
facturers, which was adopted in 1698 and the following years, and 
was renewed in substance at the Union. The last of the resolu- 
tions adopted at the great Philadelphia meeting—one of the largest 
assemblies ever gathered under one roof in America—had this 
purpose. But it was altogether of no avail. Mr. Parnell goes 
back to assure the Irish people that a new land-law is all that is 
needed to make them prosperous, when in truth any land-law 
that the brain of man can devise would leave them nearly as poor 
and discontented as they are at present. 

On one point Mr. Parnell and his friends have rendered the Irish 
people a solid service. His criticism of the Mansion House Reliet 
Committee helped to prevent the contributions of New York and 
Philadelphia from flowing in that channel, and thus secured the 
presence of competent and impartial American observers in Ire- 
land, to report to America what is the real condition of the Irish 
people. Until the letters of Mr. Hepworth and Mr. Redpath be- 
gan to reach us, most of us knew not what to believe on the sub- 
ject of the famine and the evictions. But the story of the actual 
sufferings of the people, and of the atrocities inflicted on them by 
the landlord power in the very midst of the horrors of the famine, 
has now been told us by witnesses who have no cause to bolster 
up, and whose repute for veracity is of the first order. We may 
therefore look for a growth of American sympathy with the Irish 
people and the Reformers who are laboring in their behalf, but 
also in some quarters for new and more ingenious excuses for cast- 
ing all the blame of the situation upon the Irish tenants. One such, 
The Times of New York gives us in an editorial essay on “ Irish 
Agriculture,” which has incited in some people a desire to see its 
author sentenced to live for ten years by cultivating an Irish farm 
under Irish conditions. We do not wish him any fate so cruel. 
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THE Supreme Court of the United States seems determined to 
make the Constitution mean something, and especially to enforce 
the War Amendments in the protection of the negro element 
of our population. The colored people of Virginia, the most in- 
telligent and self-reliant of any in the South, have suffered most 
severely under the maladministration of justice by the - Conserva- 
tive” officials for several years past. In petty cases, this could not 
be avoided ; the local justices seem to have acted as if they had 
been appointed to make life a burden to the negroes, and to take a 
general revenge upon them for the crime of being free and having 
votes. But in more important cases, where the rule of trial by 
jury comes into operation, they thought themselves protected by 
the Amendment which forbids discrimination on the ground of color 
in the administration of State laws. Yet they found themselves 
shut out of the jury-box, even when persons of their own color 
were on trial, and this so insolently and systematically as to con- 
stitute a clear breach of that Amendment. The Supreme Court 
has decided that such exclusion is unconstitutional, whether enacted 
by a State, or openly practiced by its officers without the shelter 
of an enactment. We are not sure that the colored people will 
gain much by this decision, for there is no way of preventing 
evasions of the law. The sheriffs who make up the panel can be 
as arbitrary in Virginia as anywhere else. They cannot be com- 
pelled to summon colored men as jurors, nor will they take any 
risks of including them in making out the lists. 

The most notable thing about these decisions is the reception 
they have met with in the South. Although no more than a sim- 
ple enforcement of the language of the Constitution, they are de- 
nounced on theoretical grounds as altogether inconsistent with “ the 
rights of sovereign States.” Thisis quite true, but it is a pity that 
our Southern friends have but just awakened to the truth that the 
Constitution, at any rate as it now stands, is not reconcilable with 
the theory of State sovereignity, and knows of no sovereign author- 
ity except that which is vested inthe nation. Even were there no 
constitutional obstacle to the other theory,—were the Constitution 
as it stood capable of Calhoun’s interpretation, and were the 
amendments wiped out,—this talk about state sovereignity would 
be no better than animpertinence. If these States were sovereign 
once, they are now conquered sovereignties, forced to unconditional 
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surrender at the close of a war waged mainly to crush out*every 
such theory of State Rights. And it is not a very honorable 
course for them to denounce the very amendments, whose adoption 
by their Legislatures was a condition of their resuming their places 
in the newly consolidated Union. 


EQUALLY important and valuable are the Court’s more recent de- 
cisions on the constitutionality of the national election laws. It 
declares that every election to national offices is under national 
control ; that the nation can enact laws for the regulation of such 
elections, and can provide officers for their enforcement; or it can 
adopt as its own the laws enacted by the State. But in either case, 
the national courts can take cognizance of offences committed 
against the law, and of resistance offered to the officer engaged in 
its execution. There is but one step more required to make the 
Constitution adequate to the present posture of affairs. It is to 
protect the citizen as well as the officer, and to give the national 
courts cognizance of any offence whose intent can be shown to have 
been political intimidation. 

After this decision, Congress will be all the more anxious to 
get rid of the Marshalls and Deputy Marshalls who represent 
the national authority at the polls. Mr. Hayes has shown that 
they can neither abolish the office of Marshall nor destroy its au- 
thority with his consent; but the majority are evidently deter- 
mined to pare down that authority to the utmost, or else to refuse 
an appropriation for the expenses of attendance on elections. We 
believe that it would be wisest for the President to veto every 
attempt to alter the existing election laws, even though no appro- 
priation should pass. Mencan be had todo the work for nothing, 
for the sake of seeing a fair election; or if there are cases in 
which they cannot be had on those terms, the money to pay them 
can be obtained from other quarters, until the next Congress shall 
vote it from the National Treasury. 


As the time draws nearer for the National Republican Conven- 
tion, the hopes of the Independents that a good nomination will 
be reached, grow brighter with every week. Thecertainty of the 
defeat of one of the three objectionable candidates, the great prob- 
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ability that neither of the other two will enter the Convention with 
a majority, and the rumors of new and startling combinations as 
regards the more prominent of the two, all indicate that the Indepen- 
dents are likely to hold the future in their hands. That they will 
be at Chicago in strength, with united action and a definite pro- 
gramme, we believe is now beyond question. But the definiteness 
of the programme will not consist in the presence of any single name 
on their banner. They are ready to support either Mr. Edmunds 
or Mr. Garfield, or any equally good nominee upon whom the par- 
ty can be united. They are not grinding private axes, in the 
name of Reform. They are simply desirous of having a candidate 
put forward, whose name will be of itself a pledge that the usual 
high-toned professions of the platform mean something, and that 
the Government will be administered for the benefit of the nation 
and not for that of the party. And while they do not stoop to 
any threats of what will or will not be done in case of an unworthy 
nomination, they are themselves a reminder to the party that, while 
in this election every vote will be needed, there is an element 
which cannot be marched to the polls to vote for whom or “ what 
the party chooses.” ’ 

Mr. Grant’s friends evidently rely on the Southern Republican 
vote to carry him through. To give value to that vote they are 
putting in circulation the wildest estimates of their candidate’s 
strength with both parties in the South, and profess to reckon upon 
the support of several Southern States in the election. They catch 
every straw of Southern preference for the Ex-president,and would 
have us believe that all but the irreconcilables are dying for the 
chance to vote fora Union soldier. We cannot regard this loose 
talk as sincere. We must believe that any man in his senses now 
sees that the Southern Republican party is dead for every purpose 
except holding federal offices and attending political conventions. 
And among white Southerners the preterence for Mr. Grant amounts 
to just this,—that if they had to choose between him and Mr. 
Blaine, whom they regard as the alternative, they would greatly 
prefer the Ex-president to the Senator. But on election day they 
will be found to prefer any Democratic nominee to either of them. 

This plan of nominating the candidate by the support of men 
whose suffrages at Chicago represent no electoral votes, is exciting 
a profound dissatisfaction, not chiefly among the Independents. 
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It was this feature of Mr. Sherman’s canvass which first alienated 
those who might otherwise have supported him. And it is the 
avowed purpose of a good many Republican politicians to make 
these gentlemen understand, at Chicago, that the nomination is to 
be made by those States in which the Republican party is more 
than a man of straw on which to hang official clothes. 


Such shrewd people as our professional politicians, might be 
expected to bear in mind that it is one thing to select a candidate, 
but quite another thing to elect him. It may be possible—we 
hope it is not—to nominate either Mr. Grant or his competitor at 
Chicago; but we are satisfied that neither of these gentlemen 
would, if thus nominated, be honored with the suffrages necessary 
to his elevation to the presidency. Either of them will be placed 
between two fires from the moment of his nomination. The day 
when the stalwart Republicans were strong enough, not only to 
control party conventions, but to command the votes of the ma- 
jority, is gone,—let us hope, forever. The candidate now to be 
chosen is one who can command the suffrages of all sections of the 
party. Inthe steps thus far taken towards his selection, we have 
heard chiefly the voices of those who will vote for any candidate 
the party may choose to put in nomination, which is, after all, al- 
though the largest section of the party, the least important in its 
councils. 

The least of the objections to General Grant is that which re- 
gardsthe Third Term. If he had shown himself an unexceptionable 
President during the eight years he was in office, we might bear 
with the violation of the unwritten tradition which requires our 
chief statesman to become a nobody just about the time when his 
hands have become used to the reins of power. But Mr. Grant was 
very far from being an unexceptionable President. Through the mel- 
lowing influences of time, his faults, like the sins of the Rebellion, have 
been hidden under a charitable oblivion; but his candidacy, if se- 
cured by the support of the most objectionable and unscrupulous men 
in the party, will bring everything back into the hard, stern light of 
day. It will be remembered that his mismanagement forced a large 
section of the party into revolt at the end of his first administra- 
tion, when the party was still strong enough to ignore such re- 
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volts. (The Southern Republican vote was a reality in those days, 
and Northern States which have long been reckoned doubtful 
were solidly on the Republican side.) During his second term of 
office he continued and intensified all the faults of the first. He 
associated: the name of the President with those of such worthies 
as Belknap and Murphy. He stood stolidly in the way of every 
measure of political reform. He broke down the prestige of the 
party even in the North, until the 763,000 popular majority in 1872 
became a Democratic popular majority of 251,000 in 1876. It is 
true that there has been a turn in the tide since 1876; but it is 
not so great and so decided as to warrant the Republicans in tak- 
ing any risks. General Grant, as the nominee of the Conklings and 
the Camerons, cannot command the undivided support of the party. 
Mr. Blaine cannot; Mr. Sherman cannot. And the candidate 
chosen in Chicago should be one who can. 


WE must believe that all honest Democrats read with satisfac- 
tion the reports of the election of local officers in Maine, and the 
evidence they furnish of a deep popular disgust with Governor 
Garcelon and his council. It it certainly to the Democrats and the 
Greenbackers of the State that the credit of the Republican victor- 
ies is due. It is impossible to suppose either that the unattached 
voters of the towns are so numerous as to turn the scale in this 
way, or that the Republicans have received from the other parties 
any such accession of permanent adherents, as is represented by 
these majorities. There arrive situations when a true man feels a 
solid satisfaction in voting against the party to which he is solidly 
and permanently attached. And such a situation Governor Gar- 
celon has managed to create for hundreds of voters, who were on 
his side during the previous election. 

Throughout the country, the heat of indignation has been on 
the decrease. We have almost forgotton Mr. Garcelon and his 
legislature. But in Maine there have been continuous disclosures 
in regard to his proceedings, which have not permitted any popu- 
lar amnesty of his offence. The examination of the papers which 
were before the late Governor and his Council, furnishes prima facie 
evidence of offences, far more gross than any with which they had 
been charged heretofore. It appears that returns made properly 
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and at the proper time, were set aside, and others substituted for 
them, in order to vitiate the result. It is charged that the name 
of a Republican candidate has been changed, both on the original 
returns, and on the tabulated returns made out by the Council, in 
order to set aside his claim to a seat. Among the correspondence 
discovered, are letters from Democratic managers suggesting alter- 
ations in the returns, which were made. The more the matter is 
looked into, the worse it looks for Dr. Garcelon and his friends. 
It is, therefore, no wonder that the honest men of the party were 
anxious to repudiate his doings when they went to the polls. 

On the other hand, the Republicans, instead of smothering the 
charges of attempts to buy up candidates who held false certificates 
of election, have shown their determination to probe the matter to 
the bottom. They have investigated it as thoroughly as though 
the person to whom the bribe was offered, had been a real member 
of the legislature ; and while there is and can be no legal penalty 
for the offence, they have not shielded its authors from the moral 
blame which justly belongs to them. 


Tue returns of the taxation levied on our City by the State 
show that the income from licenses to sell liquors reaches an aggre- 
gate of $140,000. Asthere are about five thousand establishments 
for the sale of liquors in Philadelphia, this gives an average of less 
than thirty dollars from each. This is by far too small a revenue 
for these gentlemen to pay to the State, and there is an imperative 
need for an improved license law, which shall at once reduce the 
number of such places, and increase their contribution to the public 
burdens. Such a law they themselves proposed when the Local 
Option Law was up for consideration, but our Temperance people 
very unwisely refused it. They secured what they thought a much 
more sweeping reform, but it has proved all but worthless. — Its 
adoption in Germantown seems to have meant little more than that 
a majority of the voters thought it would raise the value of their 
real estate to have the liquor saloons of the borough transferred to 
the city. There was at once an increase of such establishments 
in the neighborhood of the Germantown depot, and on points on 
the way to the business centres. And even in Germantown the 
illicit sale of liquor to the classes who do not come into town to 
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business, goes on vigorously. In other places, as in Chester, it 
transferred the business from respectable innkeepers, to low grog- 
geries on the back streets, which pay no license, and sell any kind 
of intoxicating poison. 

Neither a Local Option law nor a Prohibition law will ever 
meet the difficulty in this State or for this city. If there were no 
other reason for this belief, it would be sufficient to allege the 
number of our foreign-born citizens—Irish Protestants and Ger- 
mans especially, as these are generally Republicans. In their eyes, 
such laws are an interference with the simplest natural rights. 
Whatever oppression they may have left behind them in their na- 
tive lands, they never saw a tyrant who dared to close the public 
houses and the beer gardens; and their conviction that this is a 
free country, will rally them solidly to the defence of the liquor- 
dealing interest if any attempt is made by law to suppress “the 
traffic,’ as our Temperance friends are fond of calling it. But they 
will not unite in opposing any measure of regulation which leaves 
untouched the personal liberty of the citizen to purchase what he 
pleases. And we have confidence that they could be brought to 
see how unwise it is to permit the indefinite multiplication of such 
places, and their exemption from payment of a fair share of the 
public burdens. Indeed it is not they, but the professed advocates 
of temperance whom it would be hardest to rally to the support of 
such a measure. The latter have acquired such a horror of liquor 
and the traffic in it, that most of them regard every law for its 
regulation as they might a law for the regulation of « the social 
evil.” 

Our idea of what such a law should be is somewhat as follows : 
It should limit the number of stores and bars to the proportion of 
one to each thousand of the population. It should require the po- 
lice to determine the districts within which each of the number as- 
signed to a given ward should be established, with instructions to 
omit those districts in which vice and disorderliness most abound. 
It should provide that the license to open a tavern or a liquor- 
store inthe specified district shall be sold at auction on the Ex- 
change, after proper advertisement. It should require the purcha- 
ser to furnish heavy security for keeping his house orderly, obey- 
ing the regulations as to hours and days of sale, furnishing pure 
liquors, limiting the quantity sold to the reasonable capacity of the 
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customer, and excluding from its purchase all those persons who | 
have received charitable relief from either the city or any benevo- 
lent society. It should forbid the placing of salt crackers, dried 
fish, raisins and other thirst-producers on the counters, and should 
require the provision of a supply of some seasonable unintoxicat- 
ing drink at a reasonable price. And it should create a proper 
governmental inspection of such places, and punish with a heavy 
fine and the perpetual forfeiture of license every intentional viola- 
tion of these and similar rules, besides making every liquor dealer 
responsible to the full for any damage done by his violation of them. 
One of the advantages of such a law would be the suppression 

of illegal traffic. If the regular liquor dealers had to pay a high 
price for their licenses, they would be not only more careful to 
avoid the risk of forfeiting them, but they would take pains to see 
that those who had paid no license were not in the business. It 
would also diminish the amount of drunkenness, by reducing the 
pressure of the dealer upon his customers. The number of men 
now in the trade cannot make a living out of the natural and ordi- 
nary demand for liquor. They must bring all sorts of inducements 
to bear to get men to drink. Thus it happens that the man who 

' slips in “just to have a glass,” often comes out without a cent of 
money, and perhaps a score against him. The amount of misery 
produced by our present system is beyond all computation. The 
Grand Jury have just reported that nine-tenths of the crime 
brought to their notice is due to drink; and the Women Corps ot 
Visitors, in the Ward Associations for Relief, tell just the same story 


as regards the want and suffering produced by the passion for 
drink. 


TueE figures furnished this winter by its Ward Associations to 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, will be seen to 
be most encouraging, as regards both the general condition of the 
city and the success of the Society, when compared with those of 
the corresponding months of last year. In the month of Febru- 
ary in each year—the month in which employment is at a mini- 
mum and distress at a maximum, the whole number of applicants 
was 6,265 in 1879, but only 2,558 in 1880. The number found 
deserving and relieved by the Wards fell from:4,789 to 2,097, and 
the cost from $4,161.62 to $1,596.57; the number for whom em- 
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ployment was got rose from 11 to 71. The number of vagrants 
fell from 123 to 36; that of “undeserving ” from 215 to 40; that 
of “ not requiring relief” from 377 to 100. Partly this is due to 
the improved condition of our industries. But it is also due in 
part to the pressure brought to bear upon the poor to make them 
help themselves. At thousands of doors where food and money 
and second-hand clothes tormerly were to be had, the applicant is 
now met by a ticket of reference to the Ward. And while the 
Association will give help, if a thorough investigation shows that 
help is really needed, it will give it only in the simplest and least 
indulgent form, while it labors, where self-support is possible, to 
make the recipient feel that it is disgraceful to be dependent on 
charity. A life of unworthy dependence, instead of being the 
easiest and simplest life possible, is now hedged about with un- 
pleasantness. The means to it can only be had from the Associa- 
tion, and only there with the condition of perpetual reminder of 
the recipient’s duty to himself and the community. Without 
hurting the feelings or wounding the self-respect of really needy 
and helpless cases, to whose necessities the Associations feel it a 
privilege to minister, it is found possible to make the pauperized 
poor as uncomfortable as is good for them. One such briefly 
described a Ward Office as “that place where they ask a great 
many questions, and don’t give you much.” 

In Cincinnati and Indianapolis similar societies have recently 
been started. Others are proposed in Detroit and other Western 
cities. In Buffalo, a city one-fifth the size of Philadelphia, the 
Society costs some $7,000 a year in the expenses simply of admin- 
istration, and gives no relief of any sort. But it has saved the 
City Treasury some $48,000, and perhaps as much more to private 
citizens. For this reason, a number of city merchants held a spon- 
taneous meeting to raise the entire sum needed for next year, and 
save the Society the trouble of asking for it. The Philadelphia Socie- 
ty has saved the city the whole of its outlay for out-door relief, with 
far less costs of administration in proportion. And yet it is met 
with prejudice and objection, which are sown broad-cast by many 
of our newspapers, until the poorer wards find great difficulty in 
raising the money needed for the relief of real and urgent distress. 

Besides the mere relief-work, and the house visitation of the 
poor, the Society is branching out into secondary enterprises, 
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chiefly of an educational sort. Some wards have cooking-schools, 
others sewing-schools, and one a kindergarten for. the children of 
the poor; and nearly all exact the attendance of the children at 
the public schools. Besides this, it is awakening an interest in 
social questions which need attention and study. The meetings of 
the Assembly, on the first Monday of each month, furnish an ex- 
cellent school for mutual instruction. We shall be much disap- 
pointed if there do not grow out of the movement proposals for 
better laws in regard to public education, the care of the poor, the 
management of certain public institutions, and the regulation of 
the sale of liquor. This last subject has pressed upon the atten- 
tion of the workers of the Society with especial urgency, and their 
experience as Directors or Visitors has made friends of the temper- 
ance cause out of many who were heretofore indifferent. 








COUNT HENRI DE SAINT SIMON. 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY. 
[ FIRST PAPER. | 


ERHAPS the most distinctive characteristic of modern thought 
p as compared with that of antiquity is that the correlations 
of cause and effect are studied to day in every department of hu- 
man interest. Even the complex problems of national life and 
development, which it has been considered impiously sacrilegious 
to investigate, have now a science of their own, sociology; and 
though the relations of cause and effect are not yet as accurately 
formulated here as in some other sciences of almost equally modern 
date, yet enough has been done to make the claim that politics 
and progress will eventually be classed among the positive sciences, 
sound much more reasonably in the public ear than it sounded 
when it was first made. So rapidly has this difference been brought 
about that the information concerning the beginnings of this new 
movement are as unfamiliar to the general public as are the events 
of a much earlier era in the history of mankind, and as strangely 
interesting to investigate as are the problems of prehistoric times. 
In the study, however, of the origins of modern ways of thinking 
upon such matters, Count Henri de Saint Simon, and the school 
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he left behind him, must always hold an important position. He 
was born in Paris in 1760, from a family that claimed a descent 
from Charlemagne, through the marriage of one of its early mem- 
bers with a daughter of the House of Vermandois, founded by 
one of Charlemagne’s sons. 

His entire name was Claude Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint 
Simon, and it was in consequence of his father’s quarrel with the 
Duke de Saint Simon, (whose Memoirs are so important for a com- 
prehension of the last years of Louis XIV. and the regency,) and 
the Duke’s disinheriting him in consequence, that Saint Simon tells 
us he lost the Dukedom and an income of a half million of francs. 
But, he consoles himself, “ though I lost the titles and the fortune 
of the Duke, Iinherited his passion for glory.” 

When about seventeen he joined the army, and is said to have 
given his valet orders to wake him in the morning with the for- 
mula, “ Wake up! Monsieur le Comte, you have great things to do.” 

His conduct had previously been so dissipated and extravagant 
as to displease his father; but from America, where he had gone 
with the French army, sent to aid us in the war for independence, 
he wrote: “I hope, my dear Father and friend, that the arrange- 
ment which I have made in my little matters for the last year will 
make you forget the absurdities I have committed. The Marquis 
Saint Simon will also tell you the behavior he has seen me hold 
for the purpose of forcing you to again give me the friendship 
which my youth caused me to partly lose. I do not wish to regret 
the lost time, but to make it up as well as I can.” 

As one of the assisting French army, he was present at the 
surrender of Cornwallis, and when the French retired he was 
wounded in the battle of the Antilles, in 1782, where the French 
fleet under De Grasse was defeated by the English under Rodney. 
In 1785 he left the army and travelled, until 1789, through Hol- 
land first and then in Spain, when the increasing excitement of 
the Revolution called him back to France, where he was elected 
president of the commune of Falvy, in Peronne, where his property 
was situated. In his address to his electors, he said he considered 
the title of Count lower than that of citizen and announced his 
resolution to abandon it in his own case. Entering the canvass, he 
frequently addressed the people upon the advantage of liberty and 
equality, and is said to have refused the nomination for Mayor, lest 
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it might have been supposed that it was given to him on account 
of his rank. Associated with Mr. de Redern, who was the Prussian 
ambassador to England, the firm speculated largely in the purchase 
of the lands confiscated by the Republic, and in payment for which 
the assignats were taken. 

Their operations of this kind are said to have amounted to 
millions, and to have finally attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment, then in the hands of Robespierre. Saint Simon was put 
into prison, where he remained eleven months, while his partner 
escaped by flight from France. When eventually their copartner- 
ship was settled, the division was not amicably arranged, and after 
much mutual crimination Saint Simon obtained only a moderate 
sum, some twenty five thousand dollars, as his share. He claimed 
that “ he had sought fortune merely as a means to organize a great 
industrial establishment, to found an advanced scientific school,— 
in a word, to contribute to the progress of knowledge, and to the 
amelioration of the lot of mankind.’ This statement was made, 
however, sometime afterwards. 

During the time he was kept in prison his mind was busy with 
the social and political problems which the times had made so 
prominent, and which his own experience had intensified for him. 
While so engaged, as he afterwards said, his ancestor Charlemagne 
appeared to him in a vision, and said, “ My son, your success as a 
philosopher will equal mine asa soldier and statesman.” Thor- 
oughly impressed with the importance of his personal mission, he 
resolved to give up all speculation, made the settlement mentioned 
above, with his partner, and undertook to fit himself by study for 
the position of philosophic leader. With his inherited character- 
istics, however, as a “grand seigneur,” his first attempt was not 
made through the ordinary path to knowledge, but by a royal road, 
by listening to the conversation of scientific men and specialists in 
various branches of research, whom he delighted to gather about 
him. At the same time, also, he undertook a gratuitous course of 
lectures, and generously shared his purse with artists and men of 
letters who needed pecuniary assistance. Among his associates at 
this time, are mentioned asthe chief, Count Claude Louis Berthollet, 
the chemist, a professor in the Normal and Polytechnic schools, 
whose fame survives in the chemical world to day in the name she 
laws of Berthollet, given to the phenomena of double decomposition, 
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which he formulated; Gaspard Monge, the geometer, one of the 
founders of the Ecole Polytechnique, who was with Berthollet given 
the supervision of the manufacture of gunpowder by the Republic, 
was made a Count by Napoleon the First, was banished at the 
Restoration, died of a broken heart in 1818, and is the subject of a 
Eulogy by Arago; and Joseph Louis Lagrange, the astronomer, 
also a professor at the Ecole Polytechnique, and at the normal school, 
who was made a Count by Napoleon, and besides his various 
works upon celestial mechanics, took a large part in the combined 
labors of that band of scientists who gave to France, and the world, 
the priceless innovation of the metric system, which only France, 
among civilized nations has as yet been intelligent enough to en- 
tirely adopt. 

In order to be near the Polytechnic school, St. Simon took 
rooms opposite it, where he remained three years, when he removed 
to near the Medical school, for convenience in pursuing his studies in 
physiology. Of some of his experimental investigations into the 
various pursuits of men, by which he professed to be fitting him- 
self for his philosophic function, and by which his reputation has 
suffered, he says, int his works: “I maintain that my actions should 
not be judged by the same principles as those applied to the gen- 
erality of men, because my life up to this day, has been only a 
course of experience. . . . If I see a man who is not interested in 
general science, frequent gambling houses and places of debauch, 
I know that I see a man who is destroying himself; but if this 
same man is interested in theoretic philosophy, I will say this man 
follows the path of vice in a direction which will lead him to the 
highest virtue. . . . My estimation of myself has always increased 
in proportion as I have injured my reputation.” 

Unfortunately for the continued success of this theory of experi- 
mental living, the simple law of subtraction began to tell upon the 
amount of money he had, and it became so evident that poverty 
must be the inevitable result of constantly expending from a given 
sum, and never adding to it, that even he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact. His necessary expenditures had been also increased 
by his marriage, in 1801. The course he adopted to meet the 
crisis was as singular as any of the events of his singular life. It 
would seem that the only plan he could conceive for replenishing 
his finances was to marry some woman with a fortune sufficient for 
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both of them; and as the fact that he was already married stood 
somewhat in the way of the practical realization of his scheme, he 
removed this slight obstacle by getting a divorce. Not that he 
had ceased to love his wife as much as he ever had, nor because 
any incompatibility of temper had been developed, “ but that he 
might secure an alliance more suited to his poverty,” is the unsatis- 
factory reason given by his biographer. Whether his wife was 
consulted in the matter, does not appear. Most probably she wil- 
lingly consented, for St. Simon was undoubtedly, even at this time, 
as sincere a believer in the absolute equality of the sexes as he al- 
ways professed himself to be. Apparently, however, he had be- 
forehand decided upon his next step, which was nothing less than 
offering himself to Madame de Stael, who, as a widow with a com- 
petent income, was residing at the time at Coppet. There he went, 
and was of course unsuccessful. It is reported that he urged his 
suit in these words: “ Madame, you are the most extraordinary 
woman in the world, while I am the most extraordinary man; our 
offspring should therefore be even more extraordinary.” It was 
about this time that he published his first work, which was issued 
at Geneva in 1803, with the title Lettres d’un Habitant de Genéve a 
ses Contemporains (Letters from an inhabitant of Geneva to his Con- 
temporaries). It was issued in very small number, and though the 
majority were probably distributed, it made so slight an impression 
as to be unknown to his intimates and subsequent disciples, and he 
never spoke of it himself. A copy which he had sent with a letter 
to Napoleon, who was then the first consul, is said to have been 
bought, with the letter, some sixty years afterwards, at a public 
auction. His pamphlet proposes the reorganization of society, 
taking for a model the middle ages. At that period, according to 
the Lettres, the clergy were the supreme power because their sci- 
entific knowledge was then in full harmony with their theological 
belief, and through their alliance with the feudal owners of the 
land, the people were kept so in subjection that social order was 
not disturbed. In order to reinstate this condition of things in the 
present, he proposed an alliance between the intellectual classes, 
the scientists and the land owners. For the practical realization of 
this alliance, he proposed a council of twenty-one persons, to be 
the Council of Newton, or the Elect of Humanity. Newton was 
thus dignified because he was the discoverer of gravitation, which 
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Saint Simon maintained was the ultimate law of the universe. The 
function of this Council of Newton would be scientific enquiry and 
a general supervision of the religion of science. The ceremonies 
and forms of the new worship were to be directed by the artists 
and scholars. As the council of the elect should be free from all 
necessity for personal considerations that could bias their indepen- 
dence, they were ineligible to any other office, and were supported 
by means of a public subscription. “Humanity,” he says, “ should 
not lose sight of the fact that it ought to collectively recompense 
those of its torches who are luminous enough to lighten the whole 
earth.” Women were eligible to the Council of the Elect, and 
subscribers, of either sex, to their support could nominate a candi- 
date, those having the majority of votes being elected to servea 
year. By this arrangement, he maintained that theology would 
be brought again into such complete accordance with knowledge 
that the people would again be powerfully affected by it, and an end 
be put to the divisions in the spiritual power which so injure its in- 
fluence to-day. 

A fundamental rule of the new society was that every man 
should work, either with his head or his hands, for labor was a 
moral duty that had no exception. Society was thus to be com- 
posed of three classes: the spiritual power, in the hands of the 
learned, who controlled opinion; the temporal power, in the hands 
of the owners of the territory, who controlled the State ; and sup- 
porters of the spiritual power, who held the right of electing the 
highest officers. 

The pamphlet in which this scheme was set forth, brought the 
author neither reputation nor money, though its writer cared but 
little for either. His next appearance as an author was in 1808. 
Napoleon had asked for an account of the progress of science since 
1789, and, as an answer, Saint Simon published this /#troduction 
aux Travaux Scientifigues du XIX Siecle ; though the word pub- 
lished can hardly be used in this connection, since he printed only 
one hundred copies of the work and put none of these on sale, dis- 
tributing only a few copies. Since his first publication he had 
spent the small remainder of the money he had, in travelling in 
England and Germany, and returned to Paris so impecunious as 
to be in danger of actual starvation. A situation he managed to 
obtain as a copyist, in the Mont de Piété saved him, though the 
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task for his position was nine hours a day steady work, and the 
salary was only a thousand francs, about two hundred dollars a 
year. After six months of this terrible drudgery he met with Mr, 
Diard, who had been his valet in his prosperous days, and who 
now took him to his house, supported him and furnished the money 
for printing his book. 

This /uxtroduction, was really an introduction to a work he had 
planned, which would have taken ten years to complete, and con- 
sisted itself of two parts. The first part treated of the scientific 
method to be followed, showing that the mind works alternately 
by the synthetic or a priori method, and the analytic or a posteriort 
method. “Bacon,” he says, “used the synthetical method; he 
placed himself where he could take a scientific view of things, 
Descartes followed the impulse given by this innovator in general 
philosophy; he also proceeded by synthesis. . . . Locke and New- 
ton took a new direction; they sought for facts and have discovered 
some of capital importance. . . . The school has become Newto- 
Lockist ; for more than a century it has followed this direction 
given to it by these two great men; it has been occupied with 
seeking for facts, and has neglected theories. For the progress of 
science the Institute should work for the perfecting of theory, it 
should return to the path followed by Descartes. . . . I see that 
the influence exercised by the memory of Newton is very hurtful 
to the progress of science, and, with all my strength, I cry out to 
my contemporaries: It is time to change our path, it is by the 
a priori route that at this time there are discoveries to be made.” 
The second part of the book consists of detached notes taken from 
his papers and put together without any attempt at order or ar- 
rangement, since he wrote, not as a professional author, but with 
the spirit of a grand seigneur descended from the Counts of Ver- 
mandois, and using the pen he inherited from the Duke de Saint 
Simon. 

His conception of the early history of the race is very much that 
which the studies of prehistoric times has made so general to-day. 
He thinks that it is only to a slight superiority of his physical or- 
ganization over the rest of the animal creation, that man’s advance 
in civilization is due, with the development of his moral and in- 
tellectual nature. Between reason and instinct he saw no inherent 
difference, and questioned whether, before the invention by man of 
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oral or written signs, the line of demarcation could be drawn ; while, 
should the human race disappear, its present place would soon be 
filled by the species of animals now below it. The life of each man 
is an epitome of the life of the race ; from his childhood, which is 
pleased with empty toys, he enters upon a youth of poetic dreams, 
passes to an early manhood that delights in war, and only in 
maturity finds his pleasure in the quiet repose of thought and the 
organizing work of industry. These phases of the individual life, 
the race had typified in the Egyptian epoch, with its meaningless 
pyramids of stone, by the poetic and artistic life of the Greeks, the 
warlike powers of the Romans, while Europe was just entering upon 
the era of the thoughtful repose of organized labor. He even 
pushed the analogy so far as to make a calculation of how long the 
race would continue to exist. It had existed, from the received 
chronology of the time, about eight thousand years, and was enter- 
ing upon the phase which the individual reaches in about forty 
years ; therefore, a year in an individual life was equalled by two 
hundred in that of the race. The trouble with the exactness of this 
computation, lies in the erroneous data he was forced to accept for 
the life of the race upon this planet. It is since his day that arche- 
ology has learned the meaning of the data, which were then as 
abundant as now, and which carry back the existence of the race 
to a past that was almost inconceivable in Saint Simon’sday. But 
his analogy seemed to him strong enough to overthrow Condor- 
cet’s conception of the perfectibility of man, because Condorcet 
had taken no account of the inevitable decrepitude of the race. 
Religion he defined as “ the collection of the applications of general 
science by means of which enlightened men govern ignorant men,” 
and after sketching its development during the past history of the 
race, he speaks of the religion of the future, which he names Phy- 
sicism, and describes as being in such complete accordance with 
the most recent discoveries that its catechism will in fact be an ab- 
stract of the Cyclopedia. 

At the same, time he does not believe in any premature transi- 
tion from the existing state of things; and most probably it was 
for this reason that he carefully guarded against the public circula- 
tion of his book, sending it only to those whom he thought com- 
petent to comprehend it. “I believe,” he says, “ in the necessity of 
a religion for the maintenance of social order; I believe that the 
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system of Deism has become effete; I believe that Physicism is 
not yet sufficiently established to serve as the basis of a religion; 
I believe that two distinct doctrines must exist,—the one Physicism 
for the educated, the other, Deism for the ignorant.” 

For some years after the printing of this work, he wrote nothing 
of importance. In the meantime his friend Diard died, and he. 
was reduced to real destitution again. In this emergency he wrote 
to his old partner M. de Redern, “Bread and books are all that 
your old friend asks from you, your old friend who acknowledges 
that he has done much wrong to you, to his family and to the whole 
world, but who feels that he has in himself the means for making 
reparation for the wrongs he has done to you, to his family and to 
the whole world, if you will give him the indispensable books and 
bread.” After a long correspondence M. de Redern gave Saint 
Simon five hundred francs. His family finally agreed to give him 
a small pension, enough to keep him above actual want, and for a 
short time he held an appointment of sub-librarian of the Library 
of the Arsenal, which was however taken from him at the fall of 
Napoleon. 

In 1813 he wrote his Memoire sur la Science de l Homme, (Essay 
upon the Science of Man,) but as he could not afford to print it, he 
made sixty copies of it in manuscript, and distributed them to men 
holding eminent positions. Each copy was accompanied with a 
note which read: “1 am dying of hunger ; for the last fortnight I 
have eaten only bread and drank only water, I work without any 
fire, and I have sold even my clothes to pay for the expense of 
making these copies of my work.’ Cuvier is said to have been 
the only one of the recipients of the work who encourged him to 
continue ; in his opinion, he said, it contained some new and impor- 
tant ideas. 

In the /ztroduction he published in 1808, Saint Simon, in the 
following sentence, first used the term, positive philosophy. He says: 
“with what sagacity did Descartes direct his researches! He felt 
that the positive philosophy was divided intotwo equally important 
portions ; the physics of unorganized, and the physics of organized 
bodies.”’ It has been disputed that Saint Simon in thisconnection 
used this expression with the meaning with which it has been ap- 
plied since, but in this Essay upon the Science of Man, he thus 
explains the term: “ It is seen that since the fifteenth century the 
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tendency of the human mind is to base all its reasoning upon facts 
which have been observed and discussed, and that already it has 
reorganized upon this positive basis, astronomy, physics and chem- 
istry... . it is seen that the special sciences are the elements of 
Science in general ; that science in general, that is philosophy, must 
-have been conjectural as long as the special sciences were so; that 
it was partly conjectural and positive when a part of the special 
sciences became positive, while the rest of them still remained con- 
jectural, and that it will become entirely positive when all the 
special sciences become so; which will be the case when physiology 
and psychology are based upon observed and discussed facts.” 
And again he says: “In examining the relative and positive 
character of science as a whole, and also of its parts, we find that 
asa whole and in its parts it must have commenced by having a 
conjectural character : that then the whole and the parts must have 
had a semi-conjectural and positive character ; and that finally the 
whole and the parts must have acquired, as much as possible, a 
positive character. We are now at the point that the first good 
resumé of special sciences will constitute the positive philosophy. 
It has been impossible, up to the present time, to make a good 
system of philosophy. It is possible now to succeed in this enter- 
prise, but it is not easy to do so, it is even very difficult to do so.” 
The important work, therefore, for this age is to rescue physiology 
from its conjectural basis, for then “the general system of our 
knowledge will be reorganized : its organization will be based upon 
the belief that the universe is regulated by a single law. Then all 
religious systems, politics, morals and civil legislation will be placed 
in accord with the new system of knowledge. It is this want of 
accord which produces the disasters of the present society. The 
transition from Polytheism to Deism took place amid the convul- 
sions and disintegration of the Roman Empire, and it cannot be 
expected that the transition from Deism to Physicism should not 
be accompanied with similar social phenomena. Weare justified, 
however, by the experience of history in the belief that the transi- 
tion will lead toa more perfect order in every respect. The suc- 
cessful establishment of Christianity introduced a social order in- 
finitely more moral than that it replaced, and so will be the transi- 
tion to Physicism. As the materials for the raising of physiology 
to the rank of a positive science, had been nearly all prepared by 
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scientists whom he names, he, Saint Simon, will chiefly confine 
himself to demonstrating that social and moral phenomena are 
exclusively due to certain physiological causes, and therefore be- 
long justly to physiology. This he proves by maintaining that 
the countless series of slight steps by which the race has advanced 
in civilization are due exclusively to the slight physical! superiority 
which man enjoys over the animals. 

The composition of this work is said to have occupied Saint- 
Simon only fifteen days, and was soon followed by another dedica- 
ted to Napoleon the First. The double title of this work is curious ; 
its first was Moyen de forcer les Anglais a reconnaitre l Independence 
des Pavillons, ( How to force the English to recognize the Inde- 
pendence of Flags,) and its second, 7ravail sur la Gravitation Unt- 
verselle. (A Treatise upon Universal Gravitation.) Incongruous 
as these titles seem to be, yet there was a certain method in their 
junction, other than the simple intention of exciting the attention 
of Napoleon, as will appear from a brief analysis of the argument. 
Gravitation, he claimed, was to become the philosophical basis up- 
on which all political organizations should in the future rest. That 
“the crisis in which the entire population of Europe found itself 
engaged had no other cause than the incoherence of general ideas.” 
That “the organization of European society was the only philo- 
sophic purpose which was worthy to engage the attention of the 
learned at thistime.” That “ science was directly useful to society 
only from its philosophic aspect, and that the scientists alone can 
form the general political corporation which is necessary for uniting 
the nations of Europe among themselves, and putting an end to the 
ambition of nationalities and kings.” That “this philosophy would 
certainly be based on the idea of Universal Gravitation, and that 
from that moment all labors would have a systematic character.”’ 
“ The spiritual power would then pass into the hands of a pope and 
a clergy of physicists,’ and that “as soon as there should be a the- 
ory proportionate to the state of intelligence, everything would be- 
come orderly. The general institution of the European people 
would be re-established of itself, and a clergy with an instruction 
proportionate to the knowledge already acquired would promptly 
re-establish peace in Europe, by restraining the ambition of the 
nations and the kings.” “The only point upon which modern his- 
torians are agreed is anerror. They have all agreed to call the 
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ages between the ninth and the fifteenth centuries, ages of barbar- 
ism, while, in truth, it was then that the institutions were founded 
which now give to European society its distinctive superiority. 
Let us see what were the political institutions of that period. The 
first that presents itself to the mind is the division between the 
spiritual power and the temporal power ; this division is so admir- 
able that 'it admits of no further improvement.’ History itself 
is still in its infancy, as ascience. “ At present it consists of more 
or less authentic facts collected together, but they have never yet 
been marshalled by any scientific theory ; they have never yet been 
viewed as links in one vast chain of sequences. Therefore history 
is unable to fulfil any of the functions of a science ; it has been on- 
ly a record of the past, but cannot be a guide for the future. _ His- 
torians have been more occupied with recording the acts of individ- 
uals than in tracing the progress of the race. They have devoted 
their attention to particular incidents, but not to the general laws 
which govern them; hence they are incompetent to act as counsel- 
lors of kings, or to propound the principles which should regulate 
political action.” 

This work upon gravitation was brought to the notice of Napo- 
leon, and was submitted to the Institute. |The Emperor expressed 
the opinion that its author was a fool, and the Institute said noth- 
ing about it. Saint-Simon, however, began about this time to 
obtain a certain reputation. Though none of his books had been 
regularly published, and others of his writings were still in manu- 
script, yet a few among those to whom he had sent his works had 
been attracted bythem. About this time Augustin Thierry, then 
- not quite of age, left the university at which he was getting his ed- 
ucation, to become Saint-Simon’s adopted son and literary secretary. 
In 1814 they published an Essay on the Re-organization of Luropean 
Society. Starting with the assertion that during the middle ages 
the Catholic Church furnished for Europe a Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal at Rome, to which international disputes could be referred for 
settlement, this work proposed a plan for the reinstatement of 
such a tribunal, adapted to the changed conditions of modern soci- 
ety. The position formerly held by the Pope, when the Catholic 
Church was supreme throughout Europe, was to be given to a king, 
who, as a royal pope, should be the king of kings. This position 
was to be hereditary, and an independent city should be built for 
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his habitation. The evident difficulty which existed for the selec- 
tion from all the existing kings of this special one to become the 
king of kings, was met by ingeniously referring to some future oc- 
casion the statement of the method for his selection. When he, 
however, had been elected, he was to be a constitutional ruler, and 
was to be assisted by a Parliament, it being amatter of scientific 
demonstration that parliamentary government was the best possi- 
ble. This Parliament consisted of a House of Peers, and a House 
of Commons. The Peers would be those persons possessing an 
income equal to one hundred thousand dollars a year from land. 
Their peerage was hereditary, and twenty of them should be chosen 
from those who by their achievements in science or industry had 
done the most eminent service to society. The Commons should 
be chosen from the merchants, learned men and other middle clas- 
ses. Every million of men who could read and write should elect 
one representative, to remain in office ten years. The candidates 
must possess an income of five thousand dollars a year in land ; but 
in each election twenty members can be chosen for their evident 
ability, without reference to their property qualification, the State 
giving them this in case of their election. 

This body should constitute the Parliament of the world. It 
should arrange all difficulties that may arise between nations, with- 
out recourse to war; it should direct great works of public utility ; 
regulate the education of Europe ; supply a code of public morality ; 
and aid in the spread of Europeans over the rest of the world. As 
nations would not accept such a parliament until they had them- 
selves arrived at a parliamentary government, England and France, 
as the two countries which had arrived at this point of political 
development, should form an alliance and institute an Anglo-French 
Parliament, in which England, being more accustomed to this 
method than France, should have twice as many representatives as 
France, and together their united force could be brought to bear 
upon influencing Europe. In conclusion he writes: “A time will 
unquestionably come when all the nations of Europe will feel that 
questions of general interest should predominate over those that 
are simply national. The unhappiness which now oppresses society 
will then grow less, the causes which now trouble its peace will 
disappear, and wars will cease. Poets inspired with enthusiasm 
have placed the golden age at the cradle of humanity, amid the 
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ignorance and barbarism of those early times. But it would have 
been better to have placed the iron age in that period. The golden 
age of the human race lies not behind us but before us, in the per- 
fectibility of society. Our fathers have not seen it; that is re- 
served for our children. Our duty is to prepare the way for it.” 
Epwarp Howtanp. 





FITZ JOHN PORTER. 


ALF a generation of men have gone to render an account of 
H the deeds done in the body, since a court-martial, convened 
in perfunctory compliance with the Articles of War, inflicted upon 
this officer an infamous punishment, too light if he was guilty, too 
heavy if he was innocent, of the heinous crime charged against him. 

Men held their breath when they saw an accomplished soldier 
of approved skill, tried courage, and established reputation, sent 
forth with the mark of Cain upon him, to become, as the tempor- 
arily successful conspirators hoped, “a fugitive and a vagabond in 
the earth.” Earnest protests were made by old men who knew 
the blood he inherited, and by young men, bound to him by the 
mystic brotherhood of the camp—the instinctive affinity of man- 
hood—which so often outlives the ties of consanguinity. 

The time was not propitious for calm consideration. Blind ac- 
ceptance of current opinion was the shibboleth—a cheap, con- 
venient offering upon the altar of country—still current, despite the 
silent appeal from the graves of true men, who perished in battle, 
bivouac and hospital, their very names forgotten outside their 
homes, though ostentatiously paraded on tomb stones erected by 
a grateful country, that loyal contractors, who had avoided im- 
prudent exposure in war, might continue to thrive in peace. 

There were strains of “ primeval savagery,” in the blood con- 
tributed by theretofore divergent races, to the surging tide, which 
ebbs and flows with the pulsations of the American heart. Napo- 
leon had a few men shot, “ pour encourager les autres.’ “The Lord 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” but his perverted creatures 
turn aside the airs of heaven from the nostrils of the panting brute, 
caught by the horns in the thicket, for sacrifice in atonement for 
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the sins of others. Vicarious suffering commends itself to all but 
the sufferer. It has a peculiar charm for those who most ignore the 
precepts of its grand exemplar. Romans enjoyed it in the amphi- 
theatre, Spaniards at the bull-fight, Englishmen in so-called courts 
of justice. The mirror of Anglo-Saxon equity shows, beneath its 
brilliant surface, dark specks of Anglo-Saxon brutality. Macaulay 
in his over-colored portrait of the Puritans—by no means the worst 
front of British character—kept nearer exact truth than usual, in 
saying that they denounced bear-baiting, not for the pain inflicted 
upon the bears, but because of the pleasure it gave the people. 

Cowardice, rare there as here, is always found hand in hand 
with cruelty. They hunt in couples. 

Admiral Byng was shot—a court-martial the convenient instru- 
ment—that an administration might not be unseated. 

When the local rulers of Ireland, stimulated to frenzy in 1798, 
by their panic-stricken superiors, simplified their criminal code, 
cheapening blood, one of their first victims was William Orr, charged 
with administering the oath of the United Irishmen to a British 
soldier, sent to him by the agents of the government, for the pur- 
pose of taking that oath, and so qualifying himself as a witness. , 
The oath was not, in itself,a hanging matter. The terrified officials 
would, to avoid the nightmare which infested the castle, have 
swallowed many such. It had been eagerly taken by more than 
a quarter of a million of men, in Ulster alone—Presbyterians de- 
manding equal rights for their Roman Catholic countryman. Orr, 
set apart for the gallows, was convicted and condemned. Four 
jurors voluntarily made oath that they had no recollection of as- 
senting to the verdict, and that if they had done so, it must have 
been when, stupified with whiskey, brought into the jury room 
by stealth, they were unable to express their dissent. This expo- 
sure of official machinery brought a reprieve. The affidavit of the 
witness, whose testimony procured conviction, that his conclusive 
proofs had been a “ sequence and succession” of perjuries, in- 
duced further delay. In Great Britain those affidavits would have 
given pause. In Ireland it was not so. Examples were needed, 
The expense of a vexatious trial had been incurred, and loyal 
servants of the crown demanded compensation for wear and tear 
of conscience and temper. The law was not to be defrauded of 
its fore-ordained victim, by the scruples of jurors, or the lapse of 
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an ill-trained witness. The memory of Orr of Carrickfergus is en- 
shrined in the hearts of his countrymen, with that of other martyrs 
who, in their tender phrase, “suffered for the cause.” The warm 
Irish heart traversed the infamous record, in the defiant words of a 
compatriot, who went unharmed far beyond Orr in the direction of 


treason. 
«Cord and axe and guillotine 
Make the sentence—not the sin.” 


An officer of yeomanry played bosom friend to the brothers 
Sheares, fondling Henry’s only child, that he might reach the 
father’s life through the mother’s heart, The knaves who furnished 
the evidence necessary to give conviction the color of justice, lived 
till near ninety, in idleness, on the avails of infamy. Neither was 
made a general in the British army. Neither was sent to a foreign 
court. 

When the crew of the Hermione overpowered her officers, and 
carried her into Gibraltar, then a Spanish port, the admiralty issued 
an order for the summary execution of any man-found on board a 
national vessel, on proof that he had been one of her crew on that 
-occasion. These men had been merciful. With their oppressors 
in their hands, they had abstained from retaliation. They knew 
their danger. They had no representation in parliament, and were 
too poor to fee advocates. “The fourth estate” did not exisi. 
“The friend of the absent’ could only reach the public through 
pamphlets, little read. Fraud or flight remained. Most of them 
died abroad. A few, stimulated by liquor, or want, re-entered the 
naval service. That service did not lack men. The press gang 
furnished enough, and troublesome fellows could be put out 
of the way, without loss to the service. A short shrift, the yard- 
arm, and a sudden submergence with a round shot, closed the ac- 
count for earth. British appetite palls even upon roast beef. The 
Hermione was heard from too often. A resolution of inquiry was 
adopted, and the report showed that more Hermoine’s men had 
already been hanged than were on board when her crew rose. 
The graver mutiny of the Nore was dealt with differently. 

The emergencies of our civil war brought scape-goats into de- 
mand. Those who furnished the sinews of war must be amused. 
That patriotism, which Dr. Johnson defined as “ the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” was too acute to disgust those who furnished men and 
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fed them. Noah’s nakedness was covered so often that Shems and 
Japhets were becoming perfect in the back step, and the cloak of 
charity threadbare, when peace relieved them from further duty. 

Major General John Pope, incomparably the finest melodramatic 
author and actor of the war, finessed well. He showed his paces 
with the confident air and tricksy manceuvres of that hero of the 
circus who always charms the juvenile heart. 

General Worth had originated the phrase, “ head-quarters in 
the saddle ” but it ‘wilted under the chilling suggestion of a young 
officer, that he “ had always considered the saddle, the proper place 
for a gentleman’s hindquarters.’”’ Author and commentator were 
dead. General Pope appropriated the waif, and announced his in- 
tention of subsisting his army on the enemy, dispensing with bases 
of supply, lines of communication and other hindrances to earnest 
men requiring neither food nor sleep. He had read of the three 
hundred that lapped with the hand, and valued himself too highly 
to fear that the assistance so effective on that occasion, would be 
withheld from a Pope. Not putting his light under a bushel, or 
- concealing it with a pitcher, he blewa sprightly prelude to Miriam’s 
song of triumph and revealed to the eye of faith the falling walls of 
the Jericho of Jefferson Davis. 

“ Thus far into the bowels of the land have we marched on with- 
out impediment,” was the lullaby that soothed public expectation, 
till «a day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of 
thick darkness, as the morning spread upon the mountains,” when 
General Pope was so occupied with resonant reports from the rear, 
as to have little leisure for pondering the report which his proper 
superiors on his changed front would expect at his hands. One 
promise was fulfilled. He had “ established communication with 
the enemy” so thoroughly, that his head-quarters flag and papers, 
a vast amount of public property, and his clothes remained in 
their hands. When he gave his horse-tails to the wind, his 
vanishing head-quarters conveyed only his diminished self, his 
gorgeous uniform coat being held, for account of whom it might 
concern, by the confederate General Stuart. He knew the worth 
of « Atalanta’s better part.” Weary of hogskin resting on hard 
wood, and harder iron, “ cabined, cribbed, confined, bound into 
saucy doubts and fears,’ he announced in special order No. 00, 
dated « Groveton, August 30th 1862”—his Hegira,—that “the 
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general head-quarters will be somewhere on the Warrenton Turn- 
pike.” That turnpike was well known for its facilities for rapid 
transit. Many middle-aged citizens, North and South, reflect, with 
more pleasure than pride, on the good time they made upon it, 
when they looked only for “one thing, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those which are before.” 
The north-easterly exit was, for General Pope, the more cheerful. 
It led towards the flesh pots of Egypt, away from the wilderness 
and those extempore pyrotechnics which shed a baleful light on 
his misguided army. The dome of the Capitol was “as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


The John Pope of Shakespeare, said at the close of such a day: 
«“ The better part of valor is discretion ; in the which better part I 
have saved my life.” Our Falstaff used valor’s better part without 
remark, 


He had scattered his orders broad-cast through the press. 
The popular mind was tickled by performances not in the bills. 
Some variations were startling, but the ambulatory General did 
not quail. Reduced to the level of ordinary humanity, by the 
loss of his coat, he had in reserve, perennial effloresence and a 
flowing well of elastic statement. His prompt action, under ad- 
verse circumstances, equalled that of Wellington at Waterloo. 
A triumphal march, the enemy in retreat, losing prisoners at a 
rate which must soon exhaust the containing power of his army, 
would have met public expectation, and laid a good foundation 
for history ; but the anxiety about Washington, which had repeat- 
edly caused such waste of blood, treasure, and strategic opportunity 
had made people so well acquainted with the adjacent portion 
of Virginia, as to embarrass him in fixing the route for a triumph. 
The stoppage of an army in march by the number and immobility 
of its prisoners had once served his purpose ; but the ready wit of 
President Lincoln had blown the ten thousand men reported taken 
on that occasion into thin air. 


General Pope gave the President all the facts which he did not 
prefer to withhold. He had been, in some sort, defeated, but it 
was not his fault. “The best laid plans o’ men and mice gang 
aft agley.” If his corps commanders and others had met his wishes, 
the war would have been closed. 
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General Pope and his predecessor at Bull Run, would, by their 
respective exhibitions on that gratuitous Aceldama, have achieved 
distinction for themselves and peace for the country, if somebody 
had done them, in turn, the kindness to hold the big boy of the 
other side, till the fight was over. 

Whatever art was used in the selection of commanders for the 
Federal forces, must be sought in 

——‘ Limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools.” 

History presents no parallel but the caprice of Henry the Eighth 
in the choice of wives. Blondes and brunettes, Katharines and 
Annes, McDowells and Popes, failing to meet the fanciful expecta- 
tions of the Defender of the Faith, or of the American people, met 
the bowstring. 

“Here yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea.” 

The transfer of Irvin McDowell to the line, was the first of a series 
of exhaustive experiments whereby our people were taught a great 
lesson at great cost. The army exchanged one of its best staff 
officers for one of its least efficient generals. Graduating credit- 
ably at the Military Academy, he entered the artillery, attaining 
the grade of First Lieutenant before he could secure the coveted 
staff appointment, was breveted Captain for “gallant and meritor- 
‘jous conduct in the battle of Buena Vista,” while serving on the 
staff of General Wool, and Major on the staff in 1856. The ad- 
vantage of a year’s travel on leave in Europe, his large acquaintance 
with volunteer troops, acquired while mustering them into service 
during the Mexican and Civil wars, his sonorous voice and impres- 
sive manner in administering the oath of allegiance, gave him pres- 
tige, which, decisively sustained in action, would have been in- 
valuable. 

This showy subaltern, overstepping the captaincy, not earned 
by service, and the several field grades, to the second rank in the 
army, became heir presumptive to the first. It would have been 
well for the country and for his reputation, if he had continued to 
nestle in safety under the shadow of the heroic figure of Winfield 
Scott. His preposterous promotion was due to his politic deference 
to the superannuated hero, who dearly loved a complaisant martinet. 
His exercise of power did not, in vigor or skill, correspond with 
his efforts to obtain it. The battle, arranged after many delays, 
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for Tuesday, July 16th, the army of the Shenandoah being directed 
to amuse, until that day, the rebel forces in the Valley of Virginia, 
was awkwardly delivered, on Sunday, July 21st, no intelligence 
being sent during the five precious days so wasted, to the co-oper- 
ating columns. Its commander had, a month before the battle, 
and repeatedly afterwards, unsuccessfully sought permission to 
march his army to Leesburg, that it might be available against 
either Johnston or Beauregard. That it was not so, was due to 
the earnest protest of General McDowell, as stated by himself un- 
der oath before the committee on the conduct of the war, with a 
brevity unlike his diffuse elaboration of minor points: “In reply 
to some suggestion once made about bringing Patterson over to 
Leesburg, I said if he went there Johnston might escape, and join 
Beauregard, and I was not in a condition to meet all their forces 
combined.” 

On Saturday, July 20th, General Patterson telegraphed General 
Scott the fact of the departure of General Johnston, with a portion 
of his force, from Millwood on the afternoon of the 18th; and that 
telegram was in Mr.:-Lincoln’s hands more than twenty-four hours 
before the first shot was fired at Bull Run.. An intimation from 
the President is tantamount to a command; but the sagacious sug- 
gestion of Mr. Lincoln, enforced by the thoughtful Secretary of 
War, General Cameron, whose prophetic fears were verified by the’ 
result, was unheeded by men intent on personal aggrandizement. 
Duty was set aside for selfish purposes, which failed of accomplish- 
ment. The battle, unnecessarily deferred for five days, enabling 
the enemy to bring up his last available man, was not delayed for 
two days longer in accordance with the express request of the 
President and Secretary, that Patterson’s army might be brought 
upon the field. 

The date ot the receipt of that telegram is fixed by the explicit 
statement of General Scott and other indubitable evidence. Gen- 
eral McDowell seems to have labored under inability to state any 
discomposing fact. We quote the questions of the committee and 
the General’s answers as reported. (Page 40. Part 2d) 

“QO. When did you first learn that Johnston was released from 
Patterson and down here? 

«A. I first learned it beyond all doubt on the field of battle. 

«“Q. Did no one tell you before? 
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«A. Amancame to mebefore. But Great God! I heard every 
rumor inthe world,and I put them all aside unless a man spoke 
of his own personal knowledge. Some person came to me; I did 
not know who he was. __I had people coming to me all the time, 
each one with something different. All that I paid no attention 
to. This person came to me and said, I think, ‘ The news is that 
Johnston has joined Beauregard.’ He might havesaid that some- 
body else had joined Beauregard. He did not know it himself; 
had heard it from others. Some one said: ‘We heard the cars 
coming in last night.’ Well, I expected that. I expected they 
would bring into Manassas every available man they could find. 
All I did expect was that General Butler would keep them engaged 
at Fortress Monroe, and Patterson would keep them engaged in 
the Valley of Virginia. That was the condition they accepted 
from me to go out and do this work.” * * * * 


This sounds like the grumbling of a disappointed contractor, 
seeking to lay the foundation for a claim for damages. 


General McDowell’s plan of attack was good, and might have 
been successful if he had not been upon the field. Rich in theory, 
and a great master of words, he became suddenly bankrupt when 
the books failed him. He sent raw troops, brigaded on the 
march, into a country of whose topography he knew nothing, his 
generals being without tracings of the cross-roads by which either 
army could be concentrated, accompanied by members of Congress 
and others, as to a picnic. Hesent his well-manned, admirably 
officered batteries, recklessly to the front on a reconnaisance, with 
out proper supports, and they fell into the hands of men who knew 
how to use them. 


General Griffin’s lips are closed, but his reputation lives. Few 
can forget his sad protest, half stifled by sense of duty and 
professional pride: “TI will obey the order; but, mark my words, 
those Zouaves will not support us; the battery will be lost.” 
Ricketts, depressed by similar apprehensions, but upheld by like 
determination, obeyed the order with equal intrepidity and reluc- 
tance, playing well his part in the hopeless contest, till he fell beside 
his guns, unconscious of the furious struggle over his body. He 
was brought back from the confines of another world, and borne 
off the field by the victorious rebels. Into the dark Valley of the 
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Shadow of Death, the men of their respective commands followed 
the path of duty. 
«« Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the’ two batteries. 


McDowell’s army was rich in personnel, as in matertal of war. 
The men of the long tried, little, old army were thoroughly in- 
structed and well led. The manner in which they did their work 
precludes eulogy. The rank and file of the volunteers were, with 
few exceptions, made up of such men as no other country ever 
put into the field. Officers honorably accredited by faithful service 
in Mexico and on the frontier, many of them graduates of the 
Military Academy, were there to impart the one thing needful, to 
make these men the efficient soldiers many of them afterwards 
became. The necessity for that instruction which had been the 
great object of his own military education, and was the pressing 
need of the hour, was overlooked by General McDowell. Offficers, 
misled by evil example, trod the crooked paths of politicians. The 
men were left to their own devices, and permitted to annoy every- 
body near them but theenemy. Experienced officers of the old 
army testified that their misconduct when the tide of battle was 
turning, was the result of the unrestrained orgies of the previous 
week. 

Heroic courage was displayed at Bull Run that day, but the 
bravest could only mourn the inefficiency which secured no return 
for squandered lives. Sykes, in his quiet professional way, held 
his regulars up to their work, as coolly as if the other side was 
running away. In fact McDowell had very little the start of the 
confederates. Whipped as badly as he was, they held the field only 
because he left it. The men who fled, were as brave as those who 
stayed to fight. Most of them were the superiors of their better 
disciplined comrades, but they did not know the magic power of 
the touch of the elbow,.and had not acquired the habit of prompt 
unhesitating obedience, without which the bravest men are useless. 


Napoleon gave a vivid picture of such spontaneous combats as 
the first Bull Run: “C'est une affaire de tétes de colonnes ou la 
bravoure seule décide tout.” The improvised Union general, un- 
fitted by long service on the staff and the consequent enfeeblement 
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from disuse of some of his faculties, for the responsibilities of 
supreme command, came into conflict with the ablest soldier of the 
confederacy, and the country paid, in its best blood, the costs of 
action. 

Thousands saw their commander for the first time as he passed 
them in retreat, deaf to all suggestions of retrieval. Governor 
Ogden had wisely put in command of a New Jersey regiment, 
whence he was promoted to a brigade, an old infantry officer who, 
after graduating, had seen thirty years of active service and had 
earned two brevets. General Montgomery succeeded in arrest- 
ing General McDowell’s headlong course, long enough to show the 
practicability of defeating the jubilant rebels, with his own brigade 
and five others, lying near him, not a man of whom had pulled 
trigger that day. Montgomery, recalling minor conflicts in which 
he had taken part, and Bonaparte’s off-hand victory at Roverbello, 
where, retreating with forty thousand, he beat sixty thousand Aus- 
trians, striking the exultant pursuers successively, as they came up 
in isolated colums. General McDowell listening politely, but with 
evident reluctance, and raising his disencumbered arm, to empha- 
size his reply, said: “ Too much demoralized, too much demoral- 
ized,” and rode on to “ cover Washington.” Its inhabitants thought 
it sufficiently covered for some time thereafter, and would gladly 
have removed most of the covering. 

The effective strength of McDowell’s reserves, which were not 
handled at all, was double that of Patterson’s army on that day, 
and equal to four-fifths of the entire rebel force upon the field. 

Much of the misconduct from which the Federal army suffered in 
reputation, was properly chargeable upon the rabbleaccompanying 


it. See Prof. Coppee’s edition Comte de Paris p. 251. ‘There had 
followed in the train of McDowell’s army from Alexandria, mem- 
bers of Congress, men of all parties and professions, journalists 
from every country, photographers with their instruments,—all 
assembled to witness the defeat of the rebels. Although out of 
reach of cannon shot, and frequently prevented by the woods from 
seeing the battle, this crowd actually imagined they were partici- 
pating in it, and this thought long afforded them a foolish satisfac- 
tion. It finally moved off slowly in the direction of Alexandria, on 
receiving the first tidings of the check experienced by the Federals. 
But when the fugitives came crowding into the road they were 
following, and the bullets began to whistle close to the ears of 
those men harassed by fatigue and fright, a wild panic seized both 
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soldiers and spectators. The most fiery street orators were seen 
leading the way in a rapid flight, and journalists who pretended to 
describe the battle from a distance, outstripped the whole senseless 
crowd in swiftness,” 

If these people had been turned back at the bridge end, and a 
single hour properly devoted to the use of the spade, the Federal 
Army might have escaped defeat, even under McDowell. 


Wellington, with little time for reflection after taking the 
Duchess of Richmond in to supper, forced by “the volcanic incurs- 
ion of Napoleon” to fight on ground he would not have chosen, 
made such use of the park wall of Hogoumont, the straggling 
houses of La Haye Sainte, and the little stream of Papillotte, that 
victory rested with the allies at the end of that grim fight. At 
Waterloo, veteran faced veteran. At Bull Run, both armies were 
indigenous, but General McDowell had all the disciplined men on 
the field, and ample time for choice of strong natural positions. 

The best regular officers engaged spoke with enthusiastic pride 
of the good conduct of their raw countrymen. James Cameron 
rode to his death at the head of the 79th New York, as calmly as 
he would have done forty years before to a delegate election, look- 
ing, with like singleness of purpose, to victory in the end, no 
matter what might intervene. We know nothing of the sins of 
the Pennsylvania politician, but, whether few or many, the record- 
ing angel did well, in view of that last unselfish act of devotion to 
duty, to blot them out forever. 

Corcoran, equally uninstructed, held his green Celts well in 
hand to the last, and they would have thought it pastime to throw 
up such intrenchments as might have assured victory, or a safe 
refuge at Centreville. The troops were too raw, upon both sides, 
for such fighting as characterized later conflicts. At Gettysburg, 
Pickett had nearly as many men shot down in one division, 
in twenty-five minutes, as the aggregate of killed and wounded re- 
ported by McDowell and Johnston; and Porter, with one corps, 
had nearly four times as many casualties at Gaines’ Mill. 

High encomiums are justly paid to the chivalry of the South 
at Bull Run, but there was equal chivalry of action on the part of 
the North. Unusual exposure of officers was unavoidable on both 
sides, and the usual consequence followed. A majority of the 
Confederate colonels were put hors-de-combat, Beauregard, Jack- 
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son, Kirby Smith and Hampton wounded, Bee and Barton killed. 
The relative loss of officers on the Federal side was heavy. The 
prestige of continuous success and the promise of victory were 
with that side, till the loss of Griffin’s and Ricketts’ batteries, 
thrown together and left without proper support in an exposed po- 
sition, apparently for convenience of transfer, deprived the right, 
until then equally victorious with the left, of the means of following 
up its advantages, or holding the positions won by honest fighting 
while advancing over a mile and a half of hotly contested ground. 
No provision had been made by General McDowell to guard 
against the consequences of a temporary check, and a rout followed. 


When the enemy were in full retreat at Wagram, the veteran 
French infantry, after winning a decisive victory, became panic- 
stricken and raised the cry, “ Sauve gui peut,” but Napoleon did 
not return to Paris. Moreau gained the battle of Engen with four 
companies of the 58th. The wavering fortunes of Marengo were 
decided by bringing up Kellerman’s Cavalry and the 9th Light In- 
fantry. McDowell had more men idle in reserve than he put in 
action. 

Napoleon’s system, as stated by himself, was “ to make ten leagues 
a day, to combat, and to canton afterwards in repose.’ McDowell 
tried the effect of inversion, reposing in advance, active in retreat : 
“ Fortiter in modo, suaviter in re.’ 


Napoleon’s habitual order, when threatened by cavalry in Egypt, 
was, to “form square with artillery at the angles, asses and savans 
in the centre.” McDonald saved most of his asses and savans, but 
the enemy got his best artillery. 


The plains of Manassas had long been the shooting ground of 
Washingtonians, and maps showing approximately all cross roads 
could have been easily had, but McDowell’s subordinate com- 
manders were left in ignorance of the existence of such roads, till 
they stumbled upon them under fire. The fat cattle of Monroe and 
Greenbrier, and the smaller herds of Fauquier and Loudon, better 
cared for than our men at Bull Run, probably because of their 
availability for profit after death, had for a century been driven to 
eastern markets, over these grassy plains. Flesh on the hoof, 
would have sufficed to keep McDowell’s men in fighting condition, 
if the usual five days cooked provisions had been overlooked. 
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Precaution was left out of the account by General McDowell, and 
defeat ensued. 

In his very fullexplanatory statements before the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War, General McDowell referred fairly.to the 
fact, that we had no officer who had ever handled 20,000 men, and 
spoke modestly of the advantages he had enjoyed over his un- 
travelled seniors, in seeing large bodies of foreign troops man- 
ceuvred, but he omitted to state that it was on gala-days only. His 
testimony would, on that point at least, have been complete and 
conclusive, if he had added that he had never commanded a com- 
pany on parade, or a man in action, prior to what he euphemisti- 
cally calls his “somewhat rapid promotion,” and assignment to 
the command of the largest army which had ever been embodied 
in America. 

Jomini says, “It cannot be denied that a man come from the 
staff may become a great Captain as well as another, but it will 
not be for having grown old in the functions of a quarter-master, 
that he will have the capacity for supreme command; it will be 
because he possesses in himself the natural genius for war and the 
requisite character. * * * Those even of the respectable disciples 
of Euclid, who might be capable of commanding an army well, must, 
to do it with glory and success, forget a little of their trigonometry; 
it is at least the course that Napoleon has taken, whose most bril- 
liant operations seem to belong much more to the domain of 
poetry, than to that of the exact sciences; the cause of this is sim- 
ple, ¢¢ 2s that war is an impassioned drama, and by no means a 
mathematical operation. * * * Now for one hundred battles 
gained by skilful manceuvres, there are two or three gained by 
fortuitous accidents.” 

One qualified witness specified as a cause of the rout, “ the want 
of a head-quarters somewhere on the field.” There was a greater 
want—something wherewith to fill that head-quarters. McDowell's 
officers, when left to themselves, did well, driving the enemy, and 
winning a substantial victory, though many fought “ without knowl- 
edge of war or fear of death.’’ Two cases of interference on his 
part—his disposition of the batteries of Griffin and Ricketts, and 
his order to the N. Y. 14th to change direction, which precipitated 
their loss, despite the earnest, well-considered effort of General 
Averill to avert it—were of themselves sufficient to insure defeat. 


‘He dealt on lieutenantry 
And nothing knew of the great squares of war,” 
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Balzac forshadowed McDowell’s Bull Run, when clothing, in 
Livre Mystique, his dreamy speculations with the imagery of the 
battle field : « J me semble que nous sommes alaveille dune grande 
bataille humaine. Les forces sont la; mais je n'y vois pas de gen- 
eral.” 

General McDowell swore that if Johnston “ had 40,000 men, I 
had the whole of them on me.” No such smothering force was re- 
quired. Johnston’s little finger was thicker than McDowell’s loins. 
If he had arrived earlier, McDowell’s defeat would have been im- 
measurably worse than that which he secured for himself, with 
Johnston’s best assistance at the eleventh hour. General Johnston, 
who combines Wellington’s rapid tactical coup @a@i with Napo- 
leon’s intuitive genius for discovering the enemy’s weak point, and 
bursting through it, crushing both wings in succession, or if strong 
cnough, at the same moment, would not have been long in finding 
the gap, to which General Keyes referred, between his command 
and Sherman’s, which certainly neither he nor General Sherman 
would have left if not controlled by superior orders. 


General Keyes in reply to the question, “To what did you at- 
tribute the disaster of that day ?”’, said: “ To the want of 10,000 
more troops—that is, I think if we had 10,000 more troops than 
we had to go into action, say at eleven o’clock in the morning, we 
should certainly have beaten them. I followed along down the 
stream, and Sherman’s battery diverged from me, so that it left a 
wide gap between us, and 10,000 more men could have come in 
between me and Sherman which was the weak point in our line, and 
before Johnston’s reserves came up it would have been won. I 
thought the day was won about two o’clock; but about half-past 
three o’clock a sudden change in the firing took place, which, to 
my ear, was very ominous. I sent up my aide-de-camp to find out 


about the matter, but he did not come back.” 

Many a weary union soldier writhing under humiliating defeat, 
bitterly recalled Sarsfield’s frank offer, on realizing the emptiness 
of the man in whose cause he had reddened the Boyne with fra- 
ternal blood: “Only change kings, and we will fight the battle 
over again.” 

If there had been a woman near, she might have been held re- 
sponsible for the disaster with as much plausibility and good con- 
science as Adam —the first, if not the greatest, sneak on record— 
transferred to his companion the odium of that first disobedience 
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which “ brought sin into the world with all its woe.’ Adam only 
wished to save himself. The same natural desire led General Mc- 
. Dowell into crooked paths before he knew where they would lead 
him. His field of selection was large. Adam was limited to one 
timid creature, as much out of place in strife, as were General 
McDowell’s batteries in that exhaustive reconnaissance which left 
them in the hands of the enemy. He did not mean to abandon 
Eve without an effort, as McDowell did his guns. As soon as he 
gathered courage in the shelter of her pro forma petticoat, he 
came to the rescue, with that subtle implication which underlies 
General McDowell’s official report : *« The woman whom ¢hou gavest 
with me, gave me of the tree and I did eat.”” He had merely eaten, 
as men still do, asking no questions for conscience sake, whatever 
a woman gives them. Adam, in the long run, came off second best, 
as did General McDowell. 

When McDowell’s legions went across the Potomac, “in gay 
theatric pride,” nothing of the pomp and circumstance of war was 
wanting to make the marvellous assurance of their untried leader 
«double sure.” The plaudits of beauty cheered them on to their 
great duty. When their own guns were turned upon them, and most 
of them were left without intelligent control, to fight or run, as might 
be most agreeable to them, the stragglers met prompt sympathy and 
succor, from the sex, “last at the cross, first at the sepulchre,”’ 
for whose gentle ministrations man yearns “ when pain and anguish 
wring the brow.” The perfumed kerchiefs which had waved them 
on to unanticipated disaster, were saturated with eau-de-cologne, 
and bound around the heads of famishing men, most of whom 
would have preferred a little whiskey. The best instincts of the 
sex controlled it then, as on all occasions grave enough to demand 
their exercise. Its versatility was displayed as soon as the hospi- 
tals were emptied. Many, who had been most devoted by the 
couch of suffering, availed themselves of the facilities proverbially 
afforded idle hands, by an illustrious personage always in office, 
and went back to mischief. Some of them are at it yet. Women 
have brought mischief, with men, into the world, from the first to 
the last syllable of recorded time, and have taken the consequences, 
cheerfully and gracefully. 

General Joseph E. Johnston did enough to defeat a dozen 
McDowells; but General McDowell’s considerate courtesy prevented 
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all reference, in his report, to an obvious truth, which might have 
inflicted an additional pang on the self love of our people already 
stung to the quick. Without Adam’s easy resource, and con- 
scious that he must go beyond his lines for a scapegoat or face pop- 
ular clamor in his own person, he chose his victim with character- 
istic ingenuity. General Patterson, though he had served as an 
officer of the regular army for years before General McDowell was 
born, was, when selected by General Scott, at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, for the command of a department, a mere militia officer. 
He was in his seventieth year and if he had fulfilled General 
McDowell’s reasonable expectation that he should soon pass hence, 
there would have been an end of him, and of the odium created 
for him. 

We do not propose to re-open the controversy as to the causes 
of the disaster at Bull Run. We allude to it, only because it fur- 
nishes the key to the malignant pursuit of General Porter by Gen- 
eral McDowell. Porter was Patterson’s chief of staff, cognizant of 
all his plans, and cordially approving his conduct of that campaign. 
To condemn effectually Patterson’s strategy, it was necessary to 
dispose of Porter. He was in the full flush of early manhood, 
commanding the confidence and regard of hisfellows The maiden 
promise of brilliant service in Mexico, had been redeemed with 
mature judgement in Texas. His courage, capacity and professional 
skill, could not be gainsaid, but it was safe to let slip upon him, 
not “ the dogs of war,” but that other variety, who, avoiding un- 
necessary contact with the enemy, discharged their conscience by 
barking at the heels of every officer in the field, whose achieve- 
ments were not sanguinary enough to feed their carnivorous loyalty. 

This was the motive for the crime committed against General 
Porter. Where wasthe motive for the crime against himself and 
his country with which the conspirators sought to charge him? 
Those who found their account in halting between two opin- 
ions, did so at the outset or while the question of ultimate 
success was an open one. It was no longer so when Porter was 
charged with treason. Every waiter upon Providence could then 
see that disloyalty was at a discount. 

His name impelled self-respect. He derived his blood from a 
gallant soldier, the brother of Commodore David Porter, and a 
mother who had, underlying the gentle graces of womanhood, the 
strong moral fibre which makes manhood, warp and woof. 
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His first campaign was in Mexico. He tooka conspicuous part 
in every action on the lower line, from Vera Cruz to the Belen Gate, 
where he was wounded. __He was brevetted “ Captain, September 
8th, 1847, for Gallant and Meritorious Conduct in the Battle of 
Molino del Rey,” and Major five days afterwards, “ for Gallant and 
Meritorious Services in the Battle of Chapultepec.” His uniform 
good conduct attracted the regard of older soldiers, who selected 
him thereafter for arduous services requiring brain and nerve. 

His first service in the Civil War was the bringing off, single- 
handed, from Texas, of the troops General Twiggs had arranged 
to abandon, with large material of war, to the rebels. Ordered 
to Washington for consultation, he prepared his own instructions, 
which were approved by General Scott. Foreseeing what was be- 
fore us, Porter inserted discretionary authority, to take such steps, 
in the event of the secession of Texas, as should prevent the cloth- 
ing, arms, ammunition and other public property, from falling into 
the hands of the rebels. Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary of War, Joseph 
Holt, afterwards Judge Advocate General, then holding extreme 
State-rights opinions—the direct antipodes of his later theories of 
government—refused to give such authority, as “ he would not indi- 
cate ahything showing that he supposed any State would attempt to 
secede.” He was fully advised as to the pending negotiation, and 
Twiggs effectually disposed of his time-serving theory, by surrei- 
dering troops and property to the commissioners of Texas, before 
the arrival of Porter with one hundred and twenty recruits, at In- 
dianola, March 4th. With a much superior force, well-armed, and, 
through the courtesy of General Twiggs, provided with ample mu- 
nitions, they demanded the surrender of the steamship, with all on 
board, including $40,000 in gold. Porter replied that he had 
made arrangements to defend the ship, and would, if necessary, 
throw the gold overboard. The commissioners, ignorant of the 
strength and character of his force, temporized. Porter secured 
for $13,000 the Star of the West, to take such troops and batteries 
as could not be got on board the Webster, and by night all were 
under way for the North. He rescued between four hundred and 
five hundred men, with Stoneman’s cavalry company. Mr. Buchan- 
an’s administration wished to secure old soldiers enough to garrison 
Key West and Tortugas, both empty and in imminent danger of 
capture. Porter landed a company at each, made such other dis- 
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positions as he deemed necessary, and arrived at New York, with 
the residue, about April 5th. 

General Scott, who had not altogether lost, on the down-hill of 
life, his tact in the selection of suitable men for service, telegraphed, 
in characteristic phrase, an order to General Patterson, command- 
ing the department of Washington, which had been extended to 
include the States of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania : “ Absorb Fitz-John Porter if he comes within your reach.” 
As Adjutant-General of that department, and subsequently of the 
Army of the Shenandoah, Porter rendered large assistance in the 
conversion of good raw material into patient, steady, enduring 
soldiers, the names of many of whom, living and dead, are cherished 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The Count de Paris thus describes Porter’s first armed encounter 
with some of those who had stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
in Mexico. “On the 2d of July he (Patterson) forded the Potomac 
at Williamsport, and eight kilometres beyond that point, on the 
borders of the stream of Falling Waters, his advance met a brigade 
of the enemy’s infantry commanded by General Jackson, who was 
subsequently to acquire such great celebrity, and the cavalry of 
Stuart, a friend of the latter, doomed to perish like him, while 
leaving a reputation almost equal to his own. The first feats of 
these two illustrious officers, in behalf of the cause they had just 
espoused, were not fortunate. Cut up by the Federal artillery, which 
was better served than their own, they were obliged, on the arrival 
of Abercrombie’s brigade, to beat a speedy retreat, only stopping 
at Bunker’s Hill, between Martinsburg and Winchester, where they 
found re-inforcements forwarded in haste by Johnston.” 

Many, whose heads are shot with gray, recall his marvellous 
ubiquity, knightly figure, and inspiriting bearing, as he sped over 
that field of partially cut wheat, never to be harvested, on the 
bright July morning when the ball was opened at Falling Waters. 
His superb horsemanship lifted the animal into close communion 
with himself, making him the base of a centaur, instinctively alive 
to all he had to do, while Lieutenant Perkins at the little black- 
smith shop ‘interchanged arguments, under the eye of the com- 
manding general, with the coufederate battery of rifled guns, four 
hundred yards down the straight, hot turnpike, under Rev. Mr. 
Pendleton, who did credit to his West Point training, though in 
error as to his proper colors. Jackson stood beside him, his curious 
figure in the repose of apparent indifference, awaiting the result as 
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calmly as at Bull Run, where, before the month was out, he earned 
the name which could not die with him. 

A Philadelphia merchant, quarter-master of the brigade with 
which George H. Thomas—Primus inter pares, assigned to it by 
General Patterson, while only a junior major of cavalry, —gave bright 
promise of his glorious after career, will remember his reluctance 
to execute the order of Colonel Porter to burn the captured tents, 
camp equipage, etc., and his unavailing effort to save, despite the 
want of transportation, one tent, never used, which bore the name 
of “Colonel T. J. Jackson ” and the inscription of its gift by «the 
ladies of Berkeley Co., Va.” 

Mr. Speaker Randall, then a non-commissioned officer of the 
First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry, (a corps whose founders 
learned the art of war under Washington, whose flag became the 
flag of the revolted colonies, and whose members never failed to 
uphold that flag gallantly, when the opportunity was fairly offered 
them), would have been a competent witness as to the conspicuous 
absence of treason in the outward conduct of Colonel Porter on that 
field. The survivors of his gallant comrades, thirty-nine of whom 
afterwards received commissions in the army, could have borne 
equally emphatic testimony. 

Boys forgot their own danger—escaping the uncomfortable 
trepidation which visits most men on their first field,—in their admii- 
ation of his dazzling intrepidity. His only failure was in spurring 
his horse against a fence which the proud brute could not leap, the 
attempt resulting in an ugly injury to himself. 

The best blood of the adhering States was there, in arms for 
the union—old organizations with luminous records of past service, 
and new ones whose rank and file would have been fit founders 
of commonwealths. The country would have accepted their ver- 
dict in any case, and in Porter’s it would have been one of unanimous 
acquittal. 

Fitz-John Porter was either an honest man, or a consummate 
actor, endowed with powers of deception never so successfully ex- 
ercised since “ Lucifer, son of the morning ” fell. He kept up the 
deception—if deception it were—on the more sanguinary fields 
where he won the yellow sash. 

If the pertinacious pursuit of Porter by McDowell and Pope, so 
superior to their onslaughts on the common enemy, had proved fully 
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successful, and he had been shot, the men of the army of the Shen- 
andoah, and of the Fifth Corps, would have protected the reputa- 
tion and brought its assassins to justice. The rank and emolu- 
ments conferred as rewards for their inexpensive loyalty. would have 
availed them as little as the thirty pieces of silver did the swift 
witness of old. Should a call be made to-morrow for volunteers 
for perilous service, the survivors of that corps and army would 
spurn the blandishments of McDowell and Pope and fall in behind 
their stricken victim. Lubricity rarely loses its market value with 
civilians, even when in obvious overstock; but soldiers, who have 
measured their superiors under fire, never fail, when again called 
upon to take their lives in their hands, to appreciate the worth of 
«A soldier, fit to stand by Ceesar, 
And give direction.” 

When Porter was stricken down, no man of his age, had ren- 
dered more—few so much—effective service. He was a soldier 
by inheritance, by intuition, and by education. His peculiar fitness 
for that profession was known of all men. He believed himself fit 
for no other. He loved it and expected to die in it. He had won 
distinction beyond the wildest dream of boyhood. What could 
have induced him to falsify the record of his past life, and sully a 
historic name which he was to transmit to children growing up at 
his home ? 

The unavoidable concession of personal courage and professional 
proficiency, deepened the infamy of his alleged crime. Arnold, 
removed from command and under arrest, did fur the John Pope 
of Saratoga what he could not do for himself; but neither Quebec nor 
Saratoga can obliterate the foul record of his baffled treachery at 
West Point. If the charges made at the instance of General Pope 
by his Inspector-General, and sustained by the perilous oaths of 
Generals McDowell, Pope and Roberts were true, General Porter 
was, with less provocation, guilty of a crime of deeper dye than 
Arnold, a crime for which the contemplated forfeiture of his life 
would have been an inadequate penalty. Stripped of verbiage, they 
were that Fitz-John Porter, a capable soldier, distinguished by the 
President with the highest brevet rank he could confer, purposely 
evaded or delayed the execution of an order, delivered to him in 
season, to insure the defeat of the Federal army, that his personal 
friend might be reinstated in command. He was accused of 
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shameful gambling with the blood of men who loved him and 
cheerfully followed him to death, in the cause he professed to 
espouse. 

Delay, always dangerous to those who seek bad ends by bad 
means, would have been fatal if time for reflection had been given 
when such a charge was brought against such a man. The mind 
of the Secretary of War had been poisoned and he had pre-judged 
the case. An able, dogmatic lawyer, he knew nothing of the fer- 
sonnel of the the Army, and very little of human nature. His 
revolutionary instincts had for a time been held in check by the 
conservatism of his professional education. Conscious of intellect- 
ual superiority, strong in will, and wielding power without ascer- 
tainable limit, the Carnot of the Rebellion looked to the Presidency 
as his right, and took the shortest road to attain it, paying small 
heed to law or the forms of law. 

His predecessor, a gifted reader of men, blessed with a better 
balanced mind, was then, to the great detriment of the Union cause, 
in honorable exile in Russia, in obedience to the behests of a faction 
of his own party. His retirement from the War Office may fairly 
be said to have cost the nation two additional years of internecine 
strife, with their lavish expenditure of men and money. Whatever 
may have been the political sins of Simon Cameron’s long and ac- 
tive public life—and many officials are obnoxious to criticism on 
on that score—it cannot be denied that he gave to every general 
in the field, the cordial, energetic support they sorely needed, and 
rarely received from other civilians. “Rich in saving common- 
sense,”’ undazzled by the glamour of a nomination for the Presiden- 
cy, and therefore indifferent as to the prestige of a possible drum- 
and-fife nominee on the other side, he measured from the outset, 
as neither Mr. Lincoln nor any other member of his cabinet did, 
the magnitude of the long-deferred conflict, and addressed himself 
vigorously to the work of putting down rebellion with the strong 
hand, deferring till a more convenient season all expression of sen- 
timental emotion and all diplomatic palaver. 

The announcement of the court before which General Porter 
was to be arraigned, left no doubt on the mind of any one familiar 
with the ductile material of which it was in part composed, and the 
deep-seated prejudices of its honest and able members, that it was 
framed for conviction. When the detail was shown by Mr. Stanton 
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to one of his assistant-secretaries, he said what crossed many minds, 
on sight of that extraordinary array: “That Court will condemn 
General Porter with or without evidence.” The Secretary made 
no response. The selection had been made by “a power behind 
the throne, greater than the throne itself.” 

Fitting witnesses were not wanting. 

When England crowned her centuries of cumulative crime 
against Ireland, hounding to death or expatriation her best and 
ablest sons, for the increaseful crime of their nativity, she used sim- 
ilar machinery. Curran, in an eloquent effort to rescue the spirit 
of law from the fangs of those charged with the administration of 
its forms, described the instruments of power pursuing a wretched 
felon, as he sank in the descending scale of degraded humanity, 
until he stood at bay in the last and lowest resorts of vice. Once 
in their toils, “ he was immured in the lowest dungeon of the cas- 
tle, till his heart festered and rotted within him, when they dug 
him up, an informer.” 

Constructive treason was conclusively established by the uncon- 
tradictable testimony of one witness, who, during a single in- 
terview of ten minutes, saw it in Porter’s eye, as plainly as the snake 
is visible in that of the horse, recently on exhibition. Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. C. H. Smith, of Pope’s staff, swore that Porter treated 
him politely, but that he was so well satisfied by an indescribable 
sneer in his eye, that he would “ fail Pope,” that he “ would shoot 
him that night, so far as any crime before God was concerned, if 
the law would allow me (him) to do it,” As this clairvoyant was 
never known to do any of the rebels a mischief, or indicted for 
murder by the name he bore in the army, it may be assumed that 
his homicidal mania exhaled through the scoria of that slight spas- 
modic eruption, and that General Porter may hereafter keep his 
evil eye open or shut at pleasure. 

The conduct of the investigation was in keeping with the con- 
ditions under which the court was organized. The Secretary of 
War refused Porter permission to send his aids to Fredericksburg 
to find witnesses then on duty there. Letters to and from them 
and others, were opened and the contents withheld. Rings rarely 
leave behind them anything which can be used to their prejudice, 
or for the rescue of their victims. The files of the War Depart-. 
ment have been thoughtfully relieved of many papers, which might 
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have thrown light upon history, and its opposite upon individual 
actors. 

The order for the Court-Martial of which General David Hunter 
was the fit President, directed the dissolution of “ the military com- 
mission convened for the trial of Major-General Porter, on charges 
preferred by Major-General Pope.” No authority of American 
law can be found for the constitution of such tribunals, but Mrs. 
Surratt was murdered by one. Judge-Advocate General Holt 
sought to relieve the conspirators of inevitable odium, when he said 
in open court, December 3d, 1862: « The accused refers to the or- 
der appointing a military commission, in which it was recited that 
it was to try charges preferred by Major-General Pope. In point 
of fact no charges ever were preferred by him. That commission 
was dissolved, and this general court-martial appointed by virtue 
of this order.” The Ring had an illegal commission—eight days 
old when dissolved—ready to dispose of General Porter, but could 
produce no charges, General Pope’s heart having failed him. The 
cart was before the horse, like McDowell’s batteries at Bull Run. 

It is a task of no ordinary difficulty to reconcile General Pope’s 
statements with each other, and the student of history may be mis- 
led by accepting either of the following emphatic assertions. Gen- 
eral Pope swore December 5th, 1862, (P. 23. Part 1st. Last edi- 
tion.): “I have not preferred chargesagainst him. I have mere- 
ly set forth the facts in my official reports which embrace the opera- 
. tions of everybody else connected with that army, as well as of 
General Porter. **** Ido not know of my own knowledge 
who exhibits these charges. *** * ” On the 22d of May, 
1865, he wrote Honorable B. F. Wade, Chairman of the Joint-Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War: “I considered it a duty I owed 
to the country to bring Fitz-John Porter to justice, lest at another 
time, and with greater opportunities, he might do that which would 
be still more disastrous. With his conviction and punishment 
ended all official connection I have since had with anything that 
related to the operations I conducted in Virginia.” 

If Pope had, as was intended, brought the charges, it would 
have devolved on the President to order the court—securing cer- 
tainly a larger body, probably a more impartial one—and his In- 
spector-General Roberts fathered them. Pope himself was but a 
soiled glove on the nervous hand of Irvin McDowell, the Mephis- 
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topheles of the darkest episode of that dark period of our national 
history. 

McDowell knew when “to strike the sounding lyre.” His 
touch was not a light one. Cremonas could be laid aside when 
cracked, and a full orchestra substituted, with sucha vast magazine 
of brass and wind instruments atcommand. The hand of a master, 
without weakness of heart, or scruple of conscience, was felt 
throughout. 

Carefully educated, as the popular mind had been, to accept 
reckless tyranny for loyalty, some public apology was felt to be 
due for the construction of that unique engine of arbitrary power. 
It was officially made by Major-General Halleck, in the order de- 
tailing it: « No other officers than these named can be assembled 
without manifest injury to the service.” Two gentlemen sat as 
judges, who had borne arms at Bull Run, and were still smarting 
under the humiliation inflicted upon them by superior incompetence. 
The singular adaption of means to ends shown by General 
McDowell at the first Bull Run, was repeated at the second affair. 
He threw forward General Ricketts, afterwards detailed as a 
member of the Court-Martial, with a single division into Thor- 
oughfare Gap, only to be roughly handled and forced back by 
a superior force. It had been found necessary, in order to pro- 
cure the smallest number of members with which a court-martial 
can be lawfully organized, to take an officer better fitted for service 
as a witness, and the government called him from the bench to 
the witness stand. One old regular officer, whose inherited instincts 
revolted at the service required of him, was relieved and a Brigadier 
General, till then unknown to fame, bearing the expressive and 
suggestive name of Slough, was detailed in his place. 

The Specification most damaging to Porter at the time, and 
still exercising a vague mischievous influence, imputing “ unnec- 
essary slowness,” “falling back,” “delays.” “drawing away,” 
charging “that he did finally so feebly fall upon the enemy’s lines 
as to make little or no impression on the same,” and asserting that 
“he did not make the resistance demanded by his position,” was 
withdrawn by the Judge Advocate without permitting him to ad- 
duce ample proof, ready on the spot, to refute it, but persistently 
retained by that crafty lawyer as part of the record, that it might 
contribute to his downfall. 
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On the 6th of January, the following communication was read 

to the Court. 
“ War Department, Fanuary 5th, 1863. 

GENERAL: The state of the service imperatively demands that 
the proceedings of the Court over which you are now presiding, 
having been pending more than four weeks, should be brought to 
a close without any unnecessary delay. You are therefore directed 
to sit without regard to hours, and close your proceedings as 
speedily as may be consistent with justice and the public service. 

Yours truly, 
Epwin M. Stanton, 
Major GENERAL Hunter, Secretary of War. 
President, etc. etc. 


The final session was held on the 1oth of same month. On 
that day, after hearjng the defense of the accused, and the remarks 
of the Judge-Advocate, the Court found General Porter guilty of 
both charges, of four specifications in whole, and of two in part, 
and sentenced him, “ to be cashiered, and to be forever disqualified 
from holding any office of trust or profit under the Government 
of the United States.” 

The original design was to shoot Porter, but the Holy Vehme 
lacked vigorous iniquity to bring forth what had been conceived in 
sin, or their plans were modified in deference to the integrity and 
self-respect of a majority of the members of the Court, or to the 
idiosyncrasies of the extraordinary man then at the White House. 
The task of getting the President’s approval of the sentence was 
assigned to Mr. Joseph Holt, who saw that he could best effect his 
purpose by letting him know as little as possible. 

While a member of Congress, Mr. Lincoln paid little attention 
to the claims of society. He devoted himself to the discharge of 
public duties and those devolving on the “Eight Indians,” a vol- 
unteer committee raised to make General Taylor the Whig nomi- 
nee for the Presidency in lieu of Mr. Clay, of which the late Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy is believed to be the only 
survivor. These lacked sufficient friction to reduce his sharp points. 
When he took the reins the pressure was greater. State Rights, of 
which he had been an ardent and able advocate—State Rights in- 
carnate and run mad—had crossed the Rubicon and threatened to 
march on Rome. Called to govern a republic, which had for more 
than a quartey of a century been steadily tending to disintegration, 
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he took office under the forms of law, and in accordance with its 
spirit, while in a minority of a million of voters. Many thoughtful, 
and more despondent men regretted the votes cast for him, when 
the election fireworks were over. 

The frantic fire on Sumter gave him his first real strength with 
the people. The masses of his growing party stood to him as one 
man, and the flower of the Democratic party, following the patri- 
otic example of the War Federalists in 1812, rallied promptly in 
support of the Constitution and the lawfully-chosen chief magistrate. 
That party furnished its full share of the brain and blood which did 
the work of salvation. Strong thenceforward with the masses, he 
received little aid from those of whom he had most right to expect 
it. His first hour of conscious isolation was his beginning of 
strength. With the sad conviction forced upon him, that he could 
no longer lean with confidence upon man or woman, he put him- 
self upon “ God and the Country.” Neither deserted him. 

Men of the woods or the prairie may remain through life men 
of few ideas, but these will be in keeping with the grandeur of their 
early surroundings. Abraham Lincoln, one of the most remark- 
able products of virgin soil, was improved by transplantation. His 
mind was growing vigorously when the assassin’s ball arrested sen- 
sation in his teeming brain. He was undervalued by those nearest 
him. He looked through most men, and enjoyed the self-sufficiency 
which sought toignore him. His Secretaries, who in 1864 intrigued 
for the party nomination which should have been loyally yielded 
to their chief, were left to the quiet enjoyment of their illusions. 
He sometimes advertised them that he was aware of their treachery, 
by a trenchant witticism, better unuttered. Many who enjoyed 
the wit more than the taste of his jokes, little thought that he was 
merely amusing his audience, while choosing those with whom he 
might serve his own purposes or the country’s needs. 

Justice may be done to the dead without invoking harsh judg- 
ment upon the living. Such abstinence is commanded by the 
common law of humanity—the great legacy of chivalry, the greater 
endowment of Christianity. 

Captain Pope joined the Presidential party on its way to Wash- 
ington, and is credited with the boast that he would “ make a ten 
strike.” He did, and the country staggered under the blow. 
Birds of prey and birds of passage flocked in. “Reptiles that 
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crawl where man disdains to climb,” swagmed around the new oc- 
cupants of the White House. The large generous ears of Mr. Lin- 
coln afforded no inlet, his honest heart no resting place for the sug- 
gestions of self-seekers. His simple nature threw off inconguity 
as healthy stomachs do certain poisons. 

The father of lies reached Adam’s heart, by promising the 
mother of mankind equality with God and immunity from the 
consequences of a violation of His law. His consummate tact 
selected the primeval serpent, clad in colors pleasant as a West 
Point uniform to the eye of budding womanhood. The lineal suc- 
cessors to the first tempter followed in his footsteps, each telling 
his own flattering tale—all singing, in sibilant chorus, the old re- 
frain: “Ye shall not surely die.” An amiable weakness was flat- 
tered into mischievous strength. 

Their ends accomplished, they forsook their victim, whose but- 
terfly existence lapsed into mental gloom, when the curtain fell on 
that Good Friday night, dark for the North, yearning for peace and 
restored union, darker for the desolated South, darkest of all for the 
abruptly enfranchised negroes. The pilot who had weathered the 
storm’and had the ship well in hand, went down in the open road- 
stead. Nothing of the hurricane remained but distant rumbling 
thunder. God’s bow was set in the cloud. A faint line of bright- 
ening blue pervaded the West. The heavens gave promise of a 
gorgeous sunset, and a serene sky on the morrow, when from a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand came the bolt which closed for 
earth a life, whose value to the country, when her needs trans- 
cended those of the darkest hour of dubious strife, would never 
otherwise have been known. 

Mr. Lincoln could have led, without substantial opposition or 
appreciable desertion, the dominant party, where it would have 
followed no other man. He wasthe Moses of the negroes, sent, as 
they believed, to lead them out of the wilderness. Losing him, 
they never again looked for the pillar of cloud by day, or of fire by 
night. They wandered hither and thither, seeking manna, and 
finding none. If it had fallen like the dew of heaven, they would 
not have gathered enough to have incurred the smallest risk of its 
spoiling on their hands. White men eat the quails. While their 
old masters cared for them to the extent of their diminished means, 
and the body of the American people wished them well, they were 
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in effect left to the worst elements of both sections. Equal rights 

before the law neither filled the stomach nor enlarged the mind. If 

they had had the “ mule and forty acres,’ many would have sought¢ 
guides of the superior race, to tell them when to plant and when to 

gatherin. The traditions of bondage brought from the birthplace of 
slavery, and strengthened here, were nullified fora time by the im- 

plicit faith with which they transferred to one they had never seen, 

the child-like confidence and willing obedience yielded of old to 

masters who had gone to the field or the grave. Bereft of hope, 

by the frenzy of a new Ravaillac, they lost faith. Many returned 

to Fetichism. 

Christendom stood aghast at seeing four millions of a kindly, 
docile, imitative race, whose fathers had been forced, as slaves, 
upon the colonies, against the protests of the colonists, in pursu- 
ance of the comprehensive policy of the British government, always 
on the lookout for income, which, in spite of similar protests, cram- 
med opium down Chinese throats with the bayonet—a race whose 
patient labor, with no return beyond clothing, subsistence and effi- 
cient care in sickness, had, under intelligent supervision, revived the 
garden of Eden in the South and built up the cities of the North— 
suddenly transmuted from chattels into American citizens and then, 
unprovided, turned loose to shift for themselves. If Mr. Lincoln 
had lived, they would not have been left uncared for, to find their 
way between Scylla and Charybdis, or be ground to powder be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstone,—Northern greed and 
Southern despair. 

When the President found that the personal loyalty, which had 
proved steadfast in poverty, was wavering in prosperty, he retired 
within himself, keeping faith with the offender. The fine gold in the 
quartz of that odd conglomerate, shone with increasing splendor in 
his hour of desolation. The lines of his sad face became deeper. 
The shadow of the end—near at hand——was upon him. He was, 
indeed the “ Knight of the rueful countenance,” but true knight- 
hood was there loyal to the last. 

The Court disposed of, the President was to be looked to. Pop- 
ular feeling, unstable as water, and dangerous in its “ fierce reflux,” 
was not to be cheated of a rich sacrifice. Mr. Holt proved equal 
to the task of deceiving the over-worked and painfully pre-occupied 
Executive. He lacked no requisite for the delicate service. Con- 
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tinuous tergiversation, in which he combined clearness of conception 
with rapidity of execution, had qualified him for a wide range of 

*employment. Entering public life a disciple of the Calhoun school, 
he became, while Vicar of Bray, an Imperialist. Before he earned 
a national reputation, some indigenous St. Patrick—shall we say 
Beriah Magoffin ?—sent him to Washington in atonement for the 
sins of his native State, or in punishment for those of the nation ; 
and he flourished there with the vigor and venom of rattlesnake 
and copperhead, moccasin and cottonmouth. The fighting State, 
which sent representatives to each Congress, and whose Governor 
boasted that the draft did not concern him, as “ Kentucky’s quota 
was full on both sides,” had in the Kitchen-Cabinet a non-combat- 
ant, a “ Veiled Prophet.” Servile alike to Buchanan and Lincoln, 
he would, in the corresponding period of English history, have been 
the brain and tongue of church and state under successive rulers, 
beginning with Laud, passing through all gradations of dissent to 
the Fifth Monarchy men, and then rebounding through the varie- 
ties of the Restoration. He would have been equally at home 
complimenting Oliver on “Son Ireton’s”” conduct of affairs in Ire- 
land, and in lucid exposition of the gain to the cause at Dunbar, 
by force of the “ word’’—« The Host of the Lord,”—-while the 
Scottish army only had « Covenant,” for countersign, ina ready ex- 
hibition of the advantages to accrue from a bold assertion of pre- 
rogative, “the right divine of kings to govern wrong,” or in the 
preparation of a hand-book of etiquette for the female efat major 
of Charles Second, in which “ intercommunings of spirits,” should 
be intermingled with appropriate physical divertisements. 

The paper submitted at the request of the President for a state- 
ment of the facts of the case and the law governing it, which bears 
internal evidence of having been prepared for the court, though 
not read to it, was the adroit plea of an unscrupulous prosecutor. 
It will be found in the proceedings of the court, (page 280, last 
edition,) and will repay careful study. We subjoin a paragraph 
which would seem to indicate that the wily politician had turned 
in despair to the creed of the new sect, whose only successful ex- 
exemplification of its power, has been in making chairs and tables 
play the part of inebriates. “It is a life-long experience that souls 
read each other, and that there are intercommunings of spirits 
through instrumentalities which, while defying all human analysis, 
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nevertheless completely command the homage of human faith. 
Great crimes too, like great virtues, often reveal themselves to close 
observers of character and conduct as unmistakably as a flower- 
garden announces its presence by the odors it breathes upon the 
air. The witness may have misconceived this ‘look,’ but from the 
calamities likely to follow such an act of treachery, if indeed it was 
then contemplated, it must be admitted as altogether probable that 
the shadow of such a crime struggling into being would have made 
itself manifest.” (Page 283.) 

The attention of the President was not called by Mr. Holt to 
the insufficiency of the doom for the crime of which Porter had 
been convicted, or to its anomalous inclusion of civil disqualification 
which a military court could not inflict. 

The President, whose success in life was due to genius and hu- 
mor rather than learning, bowed to his ¢fse dtxit and affixed his 
signature. The country, agonizing under the apprehension of 
threatened dissolution, paid little heed to violations of law or indi- 
vidual suffering. 

Thwarted by the conspirators, deserted by time-servers, and de- 
nounced by many honest, thoughtless men, Gcneral Porter addressed 
himself, vigorously as he had confronted the public enemy, to the 
rescue of his name from the doom of perpetual infamy. He owed 
its deliverance to those who had borne it in honor to the grave, to 
her who had relinquished her own to accept it, to their children, 
not yet cognizant of its worth, and to those who must, without elec- 
tion, bear it through all time. 

The blood which dyed the heather of Scotland and the turf of 
Ireland for freedom of opinion, asserts itself, as occasion may re- 
quire, from generation to generation. 

Those who had procured his condemnation, were successful un- 
der three successive administrations, in frustrating all his efforts for 
a rehearing. On February 21st, 1870, Senator Chandler offered a 
resolution, requesting the President to communicate to the Senate 
any recent correspondence in his possession in relation to the case 
of Fitz-John Porter,” delivered a prepared speech “ to vindicate 
the truth of history,” and then withdrew the resolution. In that 
speech he asserted that Pope was put at the head of the army to 
rescue McClellan, by “ fooling correspondents,” “ fooling the coun- 
try,” “fooling the rebels,” etc.. Hon. Henry Wilson, chairman 
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of the Senate committee on military affairs, reiterated his opin- 
ion that Porter was entitled, in the light of after discovered evi- 
dence, to a rehearing. Mr. Chandler, forgetting the example of 
Britain’s great orator who said, in 1848 when statesmanship was 
exerted to avert war: “The angel of death is passing over the 
land. I seem even now to hear the flapping of his wings,” asked 
tauntingly, “ what business was it to him whether he was cut to 
pieces or not?” Few men entirely divest themselves of individual 
interest when that sort of carving becomes directly personal. 
Porter, even if ambitious of harikari, would have found Mr. Chand- 
ler’s ethics a poor plea in mitigation, if he had suffered his corps 
to be “cut to pieces,” leaving the army in a worse position than 
that in which it was placed by General Pope. He quoted as one 
of “the true facts of the case,” an alleged assertion of General 
Lee’s engineer in chief (not named), that Longstreet was not on 
the field until the morning of August 30th. It is now clearly in 
proof that Longstreet was there on the 29th with 25,000 men, 
(Anderson joining him with his division ‘next day) before Porter 
arrived with 9,000 men. Porter’s disposition of his inferior force 
on that day, when, according to the theory of the prosecution, he 
was sulking like Achilles in his tent, is now conceded to have held 
Longstreet—-not a man of sedentary habits—from putting Pope’s 
army to rout. Mr. Chandler said in the speech: “There is one 
other point to which I wish to allude. During the very pendency of 
the trial, Fitz-John Porter said, inthe presence of my informant,— 
who is a man most of you would believe, and who is to day in the 
employment of Congress, and whose word I would take as soon as 
I would most men’s, though I told him I would not use his name, 
but I will give sworn testimony taken down within two minutes 
after the utterance was made.—Fitz-John Porter said in his pres- 
ence, ‘I was not true to Pope and there is no use in denying it.’”’ 
General Porter in a letter published in March, 1870, characterized 
this statement as “ false in every particular,” but the affidavit was 
not produced. 

“ Our army swore terribly in Flanders.”” Leasing making, once 
an indictable offence, had become the corner-stone of a creed, and 
its active practitioners the chosen recipients of congressional favor. 
During the French Revolution it ranked among the exact sciences. 
Its great apostle died half a century afterwards, a pensioner of the 


’ 
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Bourbons, wasting no avoidable thought upon the prudish comment 
of Macaulay: « A man who has never been in the tropics, does not 
know what a thunderstorm means; a man who has never looked 
on Niagara, has but a faint idea of a cataract ; and he who has never 
read Barere’s memoirs, may be said not to know what it is to lie.” 

Mr. Chandler is no longer here to make General Porter repara- 
tion for giving credence and currency to the profitable testimony 
of a nameless witness, who in the light of to-day could not com- 
mand belief in an asylum for the feeble-minded. 

All honor to President Hayes for responding to the instincts of 
fair play. Honor the more, because he served under General Pope, 
and retains confidence in him as a soldier and a man of veracity. 

General Pope had put himself on record over his own signature, 
in protest against a new trial, but nothing could induce him to re- 
affirm under peril of cross-examination, “ compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses,” his theory of General Porter’s treason. 
He had told his story often enough and with all the variations of 
which it was beneficially susceptible. General Porter, in selecting 
a Kentucky Bullitt as one of his counsel, had a keen eye for 
merit in the militia. General Pope knew that “every bullet has 
its billet,” and, disliking the whole thing, re e¢ nomine, kept clear 
of it. For the first time in their mischievous special partnership 
_of sixteen years, his selfish instincts were more acute than those of 
General McDowell, whose argumentative “ on mi recordo”’ testi- 
mony before the Board yielded the reluctant admission that he 
had, within “ fifteen minutes,” discovered the truth as to an extract 
from General Jackson’s report, repeatedly quoted by him, which 
the sentence immediately preceding would, if charitably given to 
the world, have shown to be inapplicable as used by McDowell to 
Porter’s injury. Neither his cunningness of fence nor the technical 
objections skillfully interposed by the Recorder, availed to save 
him from that terrific impalement when he was driven back piece- 
meal upon truth. Mr. Choate may justify to his own conscience 
and the public mind, his metaphysical cruelty during that painful 
process, but if the Recorder had succeeded in adjourning the Board 
to New York, on pretence of relieving it from the prejudicial effect 
of partisanship alleged to exist at West Point, the best-informed 
community on military subjects in the United States, Mr. Bergh 
must have broken a lance in McDowell’s behalf or abandoned the 
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lists as the champion of animalcular comfort. As Major Asa Bird 
Gardner came again and again to his rescue, General McDowell 
must have realized the comfort of momentary exemption from acute 
pain, and thought with the bard of Avon: “’Tis sweet to list to 
the notes of a soft recorder.”’ 

Stonewall Jackson repeatedly spoke with a soldier’s keen ad- 
miration of Porter’s masterly work on August 29th, as he did of 
that of Franklin—no longer, unhappily for the country, wearing 
the uniform of the honorable profession he adorned—who, at 
Frazer’s Farm, with a much inferior force, by a skilful use of the 
shelter afforded by the natural face of the country, inflicted a rare 
defeat upon “the Right-arm of Lee.” 

His habit was to finish fighting before reporting. He seems to 
have regarded Pope’s Bull Run as a mere incident of the cam- 
paign. The caption is: “ Report of operations from 15th August 
to September 5th, 1862.” 

He introduces his account of the severe combat in which Porter 
with a small corps fought his army so desperately—volleys being 
delivered with but ten paces between the lines—as to bring Long- 
street to Jackson’s aid, Jackson frankly saying that he would other- 
wise have called for re-inforcements, the very account persistently 
quoted by McDowell and Pope as referring to other portions of 
Pope’s army on the 29th, and as indubitable evidence of Porter’s 
criminal inaction on that day, with these words: “ On the following 
day, the 30th, my command occupied the high ground, and the di- 
visions the same relative positions to each other and the field, which 
they held the day before, forming the left wing of the army. Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s command formed the right wing, and a large 
quantity of artillery was posted upon a commanding eminence in 
the centre.” Here follows the stereotyped‘extract of McDowell 
and Pope: “After some desultory skirmishing and heavy cannona- 
ding,” &c. 

Suppressio veri, suggestio falsi. Nas this singular form of color 
blindness, which withdrew from the public view the declaratory 
clause of a straightforward narrative, and the sedulous promulga- 
tion for nearly seventeen years of the garbled quotation, an uncon- 
scious error heedlessly perpetuated, or the grafted fruit of native 
improbity carefully cultivated throughout that long period ? 

In either event, I submit the propriety of retiring Major-Gen- 
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eral McDowell as a witness on the sufficient ground of disability 
from wounds received in service. When so invalided, he can pon- 
der, at leisure, the question which perplexed another Major-General 
assigned to the command of a department where false-witness-bear- 
ing was the order of the day: « What is truth?” 

The character of the officers composing the Advisory Board, 
assured General Porter a fair hearing. His unseen accusers had an 
equal advantage. They were no longer restricted to the residu- 
um of one army. Skinner and cowboy came up to the work in 
double files, led by the most mischievous guerilla of the Confeder- 
ate army, free of all restraint of principle or habit, neglecting civil 
duties abroad to discharge a Parthian arrow at a hated foe. 

The apocrypha of the prosecution had been vivified by the re- 
flective power of assertion. George Fourth’s famous story that 
he led in person the charge that closed Napoleon’s account at 
Waterloo, was not of a character to produce much impression upon 
his own mind when first put into circulation; but he must have 
come to believe it in part, before he ventured to repeat it for the 
information of the truth-telling Duke of Wellington. General 
Pope, if he could have been brought before the Board, might, with 
growing confidence, have re-affirmed his florid report of the inter- 
sected Battle of Bull Run: “We fought a terrible battle here, 
yesterday, with the combined forces of the enemy, which lasted 
with continuous fury from daylight to dark.” And the still more 
remarkable P. S. to-his dispatch of Augest 30th, 9.45 P.M.: “We 
have lost nothing, neither guns nor wagons.” In his absence the 
members of the Board had to content themselves with the evi- 
dence of his chief of staff, that when the reports were dictated by 
General Pope, he suggested such alterations as in the P. S. should 
approximate to the facts of the case, he having seen some wagons 
and he thought some guns fall into the hands of the enemy. 
Colonel Ruggles was directed by General Pope to forward the re- 
port as dictated, in the purity of its virgin falsehood. 

Before both bodies Porter invoked the fullest investigation, in- 
viting and defying the most rigid scrutiny. It was at his formal 
request that the court-martial, after deliberation, decided to sit with 
open doors. 

General McDowell was useless at the second as at the first Bull 
Run; his untiring efforts to reclaim the division of General King, 
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serving temporarily with Porter’s corps, so exhausting his energies 
that his division commanders were left very much to themselves. 
He was quick to cover himself, as he had before been to “ cover 
Washington.” In his adroit use, on the 29th of August, of the 
62d Article of War, and, for 16 years thereafter, of Jackson’s account 
of Porter’s gallant fight on the 30th, to prove his criminal supine- 
ness on the 29th, this politic military absorbent appropriated the 
tactics of chevaliers d’industrie with “the little cup and balls”’ at 
the race-course, with marked success, till his meretricious arts ex- 
hausted human credulity. General McDowell’s well-considered 
testimony before the court-martial was “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. For by it the elders 
obtained a good report.’’ Before the Board his genius failed him. 
The main force of his sworn argument lay in the recoil. That form 
of the disease known of old as “eternal hunger,” aptly defined by 
General Scott as, “Pruriency of fame not earned,” had become a 
camp epidemic. Many “walked the hospitals” successfully, and 
Generals McDowell and Pope were among its legacies to the 
country. 

The morning of Pope’s military life had been spent in adver- 
tising his own works, including the telescopic artesian wells of 
New Mexico, at the bottom of which Major Linnard sought in 
vain for truth. When female vanity, stimulated to the top of its 
bent, responded to the attraction of chemical affinity, the captain 
of engineers became, at a bound, brigadier general in the line of 
the regular army, and played the most audacious game of brag 
ever witnessed. Truth has been throughout life his Alexander the 
Coppersmith. They shrank from each other with sensitive avoid- 
ance, prompted by mutual dislike and the consciousness of a 
common capacity for mutual mischief. General McDowell, on the 
other hand, hoarded it with a miser’s greed,—sometimes keeping 
it altogether out of sight, as he did his heavy reserves at Bull Run. 
A very moderate expenditure of truth in reporting the causes of 
his defeat there, would have rendered unnecessary the construction 
of that vast pyramid of subterfuges—the whited sepulchre which 
bids fair to become his monument. General Pope encountered an 
almost insuperable difficulty, in pervasive disbelief of his own 
planting. General McDowell suffers from the reaction consequent 
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on over-belief,—a too ready faith in his grandiloquent assumptions. 
He has advertised the world that 

«Mere prattle without practice, 

Is all his soldiership.”’ 

Aware of the difficulties which prevented the court martial from 
giving General Porter a fair trial, in the vitiated atmosphere of 
Washington, while the minds of honest men had been studiously 
embittered against him, and technical objections, skilfully inter- 
posed by an artful advocate, shut out vital truths, and properly 
on their guard against undue influence, from the reaction sure to 
follow cruel injustice, the members of the board say : 

“We have made a thorough examination of all the evidence 
presented and bearing in any manner upon the merits of the case. 
The Recorder has, under instructions from the Board, sought with 
great diligence for evidence in addition to that presented by the 
petitioner, especially such as might appear to have a bearing ad- 
verse to the claims urged by him.” 

Their graphic account of the action of the Fifth Corps against 
overpowering odds, on the 30th of August, was an act of justice 
due to the dead Reynolds, the dying Sykes, the living Warren, and 
the brave men who followed them steadily to defeat or victory ; 
and it will disabuse candid minds of any lingering belief that 
soldiers of that school would have countenanced the shameful 
avoidance of duty charged against the accomplished commander 
who controlled that action, if he had been weak and wicked enough 
to invite their guilty cooperation. 

“As Longstreet’s army pressed forward to strike Pope’s ex- 
posed left wing and flank, Warren, with his little brigade, sprung 
into the Gap and breasted the storm until but a handful of his brave 
men were left alive. Then Sykes, with his disciplined brigades, 
and Reynolds, with his gallant Pennsylvania Reserves, seized the 
commanding ground in rear, and, like a rock, withstood the advance 
of the victorious enemy, and saved the Union Army from rout.” 


Thus did this gallant corps nobly and amply vindicate the char- 
acter of their trusted chief, and demonstrate to all the world that 
“disobedience of orders” and “ misbehavior in the presence of the 
enemy ” are crimes which could not possibly find place in the head or 
heart of him who thus commanded the corps. 

Compare Porter’s terse, vigorous English, on August 29th, the 
day of his alleged treachery and Pope’s suppositious victory, with 
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McDowell’s mellifiluous iteration of apochryphal services, or Pope's 
turgid proclamations of abortive enterprise. 


** General Morell. 
Tell me what is passing quickly. If the enemy is coming, hold to him, and I 
will come up. Post your men to repulse him. 
F. J. PoRTER, Major-General.” 


And again, in reply to advice from Morell that they had better 
retire, &c.: “ Wecannot retire while McDowell holds on.” 

Treachery—all falsehood—is verbose and pretentious. Porter 
used the short, honest words of love and anger, which go to the 
heart and live in the memory. 

The report of the Board is so clear in statement, and so logical 
in conclusions, as to preclude objection and constrain dispassionate 
minds to choose between the honest fulfilment of an obligation 
equally binding upon the nation with the payment of the war debt, 
make full and complete the tardy reparation still possible, for a 
too grievous wrong toa faithful public servant or wilful adherence to 
an erroneous opinion, long honestly entertained on defensible 
grounds, now proven by conclusive evidence to be without founda- 
tion in truth. 


«« These charges and specifications certainly bear no discernible resemblance to the 
facts of the case as now established. Yet it has been our duty to carefully compare 
with these facts the views entertained by the Court-Martial, as shown in the findings 
and in the review of the case which was prepared for the information of the President 
by the Judge Advocate General who had conducted the prosecution, and thus to clearly 
perceive every error into which the Court-Martial was led. We trust it is not neccs- 
sary for us to submit in detail the results of this comparison, and that it will be suffici- 
ent for us to point out the fundamental errors, and to say that all the essential facts in 
every instance stand out in clear and absolute contrast to those supposed facts upon 
which General Porter was adjudged guilty. 

The fundamental errors upon which the conviction of General Porter depended may 
be summed up in a few words. It was maintained, and apparently established to the 
satisfaction of the Court-Martial, that only about one-half of the Confederate Army was 
on the field of Manassas on the 29th of August, while General Lee with the other half 
was still beyond the Bull Run Mountains; that General Pope’s army, exclusive of Por- 
ter’s corps, was engaged in a severe and nearly equal contest with the enemy, and only 
needed the aid of a flank attack which Porter was expected to make to insure the de- 
feat and destruction or capture of the Confederate force in their front under General 
Jackson; that McDowell and Porter, with their joint forces, Porter’s leading, had ad- 
vanced toward Gainesville until the head of their column had reached a point near the 
Warrenton turnpike, where they found a division of Confederate troops, ‘seventeen 
regiments,” which Buford had counted as they passed through Gainesville, marching 
along the road across Porter’s front, and going toward the field of battle at Groveton ; 
that McDowell ordered Porter to at once attack that column thus moving to join Jack- 
son, or the flank and rear of the line if they had formed in line, while he would take 
his own troops by the Sudley Springs road and throw them into the enemy’s centre 
near Groveton; that Porter, McDowell having then separated from him, disobeyed 
that order to attack, allowed that division of the enemy’s troops to pass him unmolested, 
and then fell back and retreated toward Manassas Junction ; that Porter then remained 
in the rear all the afternoon, listening to the sounds of battle and coolly contemplating 
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a presumed defeat of his comrades on ‘the centre and right of the field; that this divi- 
sion of the enemy having passed Porter’s column and formed on the right of Jackson’s 
line near Groveton, an order was sent to Porter to attack the right flank or rear of the 
enemy’s line, upon which his own line of march must bring him, but that he had wil- 
fully disobeyed, and made no attempt to execute that order; that in this way was lost 
the opportunity to destroy Jackson’s detached force before the other wing of General 
Lee’s Army could join it, and that this junction having been effected during the night 
of the 29th, the defeat of General Pope’s army on the 30th thus resulted from General 
Porter’s neglect and disobedience. 

Now, in contrast to these fundamental errors, the following all-important facts are 
fully established : 

As Porter was advancing toward Gainesville, and while yet nearly four miles from 
that place and more than two miles from the nearest point of the Warrenton Turnpike, 
he met the right wing of the Confederate Army, twenty-five thousand strong, which 
had arrived on the field that morning and was already in line of battle. Not being 
at that moment quite fully informed of the enemy’s movements, and being then under 
orders from Pope to push rapidly toward Gainesville, Porter was pressing forward 
to attack the enemy in his front, when McDowell arrived on the field with later infor- 
mation of the enemy and later and very different orders from Pope, assumed the com- 
mand and arrested Porter’s advance, This later information left no room for doubt 
that the main body of Lee’s Army was already on the field and far in advance of 
Pope’s Army in preparation for battle. General McDowell promptly decided not to at- 
tempt to go further to the front, but to deploy his column so as to form line in connec- 
tion with General Pope’s right wing, which was then engaged with Jackson. To 
do this General McDowell separated his corps entirely from General Porter’s, and 
thus relinquished the command and all right to the command of Porter’s corps, Mc- 
Dowell did not give Porter any order to attack, nor, did he give him any order what- 
ever to govern his action after their separation. / 

It does not appear from the testimony that he conveyed to General Porter in any 
way the erroneous view of the military situation which was afterward maintained 
before the Court-Martial, nor that he suggested to General Porter any expectation that 
he would make an attack, On the contrary, the testimony of all the witnesses as to 
what was actually said and done, the information which McDowell and Porter then 
had respecting the enemy, and the movement which McDowell decided to make, and 
did make, with his own troops, prove conclusively that there was left no room for 
doubt in Porter’s mind that his duty was to stand on the defensive and hold his position 
until McDowell’s movement could be completed. It would have indicated a great error 
of military judgment to have done or ordered the contrary, in the situation as then 
fully known to both McDowell and Porter. 

General Pope appears from his orders and from his testimony to have been at that 
time wholly ignorant of the true situation. He had disapproved of the sending of 
Ricketts to Thoroughfare Gap to meet Longstreet on the 28th, believing that the main 
body of Lee’s Army could not reach the field of Manassas before the night of the 3oth, 
Hence, he sent the order to Porter dated 4:30 P. M. to attack Jackson’s right flank or 
rear. Fortunately, that order did not reach Porter until about sunset—too late for any 
attack to be made. Any attack which Porter could have made at any time that after- 
noon must necessarily have been fruitless of any good result. Porter’s faithful, subordi- 
nate and intelligent conduct that afternoon saved the Union Army from the defeat 
which would otherwise have resulted that day from the enemy’s more speedy concen- 
tration. The only seriously critical period of that campaign, viz., between 11 A, M. and 
sunset of August 29, was thus safely passed. Porter had understood and appreciated 
the military situation, and, so far as he had acted upon his own judgment, his action 
had been wise and judicious. For the disaster of the succeeding day he was inno 
degree responsible. Whoever else may have been responsible, it did not flow from any 
action or inaction of his. 

The judgment of the Court-Martial upon General Porter’s conduct was evidently 

d upon greatly erroneous impressions, not only respecting what that conduct really 
was and the orders under which he was acting, but also respecting al] the circum- 
stances under which he acted. Especially was this true in respect to the character of 
the battle of the 29th of August. That battle consisted of a number of sharp and gal- 
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lant combats between small portions of the opposing forces, Those combats were of 
short duration and were separated by long intervals of simple skirmishing and Artillery 
duels. Until after six o’clock only a small part of the troops on either side were en- 
gaged at any time during the afternoon, Then, about sunset, one additional division 
on each side was engaged near Groveton, The musketry of that last contest and the 
yells of the Confederate troops about dark were distinctly heard by the officers of Por- 
ter’s corps; but at no other time during all that afternoon was the volume of musketry 
such that it could be heard at the position of Porter’s troops. No sound but that of 
Artillery was heard by them during all those hours when Porter was understood by 
the Court-Martial to have been listening to the sounds ofa furious battle raging im- 
mediately to the right ; and those sounds of Artillery were by no means such as to in- 
dicate a general battle. 

The reports of the 29th and those of the 30th of August, have somehow been 
strangely confounded with each other. Even the Confederate reports have, since the 
termination of the war, been similarly misconstrued. Those of the 30th have been 
misquoted as referring to the 29th, thus to prove that a furious battle was going on 
while Porter was comparatively inactive on the 29th. The fierce and gallant struggle 
of his own troops on the 3oth, has thus been used to sustain the original error under 
which he was condemned. General Porter was, in effect, condemned for not having 
taken any part in his own battle. Such was the error upon which General Porter was 
pronounced guilty of the most shameful crime known among soldiers, We believe not 
one among all the gallant soldiers on that bloody field was less deserving of such 
condemnation than he, ’ 

The evidence of bad animus in Porter’s case ceases to be material in view of the 
evidence of his soldierly and faithful conduct, But it is our duty to say that the indis- 
creet and unkind terms in which General Porter expressed his distrust of the capacity 
of his superior commander cannot be defended ; and to that indiscretion was due, in 
very great measure, the misinterpretation of both his motives and his conduct and his 
consequent condemnation. 

Having thus given the reasons for our conclusions, we have the honor to report in 
accordance with the President’s order, that, in our opinion, justice requires at his hands 
such action as may be necessary to annul and set aside the findings and sentence of 
the Court-Martial in the case of Major General Fitz-John Porter, and to restore him to 
the positions of which that sentence deprived him—such restoration to take effect from 
the date of his dismissal from the service, 


General Porter was, in reality, punished for fighting too long on 
August 30th. He might have fared better if he had changed 
front to the rear when others did. Reputations were, during the 
civil war, not unfrequently distributed like hats after more agreea- 
ble pastime, those who retire early, it otherwise thoughtful, getting 
the best. The MacSycophant family attained high rank in the army 
without wasting much time in the field. The silky-eared animals 
who assume the lion’s skin, are invaluable as fathers of the most 
useful beasts of burden serving humanity, but we need lions to lead 
where it is necessary to drive them. 

The Board properly rebuked General Porter’s transgression of 
military propriety in certain telegrams sent General Burnside, prior 
to the second battle of Bull Run, where his high courage and skilful 
dispositions averted something worse if possible than General Mc- 
Dowell’s experimental survey of that field. In that regard, General 
Porter’s conduct was impolitic, unsoldierlike, and unjustifiable, 
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though exceedingly human. Captain Pope was known to both 
armies ; his appointment to supreme command was received with 
as much exultation in the rebel, as humiliation in the union, camps, 
and similiar opinions were freely expressed in both. The disgust 
General Porter shared with his comrades, could not fail to be in- 
creased by the demoralization of the fine corps he had brought to 
a high state of discipline. His curt, unimprovable phrases were 
all the more objectionable, because of their obvious accuracy. With- 
out those unhappy telegrams, for which General Porter sought no 
concealment,—and it would have been well for the army and the 
country, if the tact which suppressed a similar impropriety on the 
part of another distinguished officer had let them sleep at the War 
Department—the public mind, though thrown off its balance by 
the sudden succession of small performance to large promise, and 
the public conscience, though stupified by daily opiates of growing 
falsehood, would have repudiated the monstrous verdict. His own 
sense of propriety, quickened, it may be, by the fearful punishment 
they brought upon him, must have caused General Porter to re- 
gret his unbecoming references to his inferior superior, as sincerely 
as General Pope does any unprofitable truth, into the utterance of 
which he may have been inadvertently betrayed. 

Few Union Generals were entirely free from temptation to resent 
injury of that character ; fewer still met it by turning the other cheek. 
The present General of the Army, and the great captain who closed 
the war, had their full share of such embarrassments, and both 
used marked emphasis in manifesting their sense of wrong. At 
the farewell review of his army, about to return to the body of the 
people, General Sherman publicly repelled the injustice done that 
army and himself, by refusing the proffered hand of his technical 
superior in the presence of the President, and the country sustained 
his prompt and proper action. The latent manhood of General 
Grant’s character was never so finely brought out, as when he com- 
pelled his civil superiors to forego a cherished scheme for bringing 
General Lee to trial, after accepting his parole, “that treason 
might be made odious.” In protecting his personal honor, he 
probably saved the honor of the nation from the stain of murder 
under safe conduct. 

In all this, the Civil War differed little from other wars. Gen- 
eral Jackson—ordered to disband his Tennessee volunteers at 
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Natchez, in order that they might be constrained, on finding them- 
selves without money and separated from their State by hundreds 
of miles of unbroken wilderness, to re-enter the service as enlisted 
men—defied the administration, on the ground that he was bound 
to return the survivors to the mothers and wives who had entrusted 
them to him, and, procuring transportation at his own cost, 
cut the road through the Indian country which still bears his name, 
and mustered them out where he had mustered them in, within 
reach of their homes. Urged by the surgeon in charge to leave 
to die at Natchez one man whose case was considered hopeless, 
he refused to “abandon anything that had life in it.” Near the 
end of the first day’s march, the sick man, partially roused from 
what his comrades regarded as the stupor of approaching death, 
by the metallic tones of his leader’s voice as he tramped through 
the mud beside the wagon, having surrendered his horse to another 
invalid, asked that his head might be raised so that he should see 
him once more. His heart warmed into fresh life at the sight of 
that “ good grey head,” glorified by the faithful discharge of daily 
duty. “Where are we, General?” “Safe on the way home, my 
dear fellow.” The pristine vigor of Jackson’s blood was transfused 
into his languid veins, and he lived to follow him gladly through 
all subsequent campaigns, worshiping him as his earthly saviour 
while renovated life endured. 

The condemnation of General Porter on the circumstantial evi- 
dence furnished by his telegrams to General Burnside carries with 
it the ostracism of another faithful Union soldier. The endorser is 
equally responsible with the drawer. On the telegrams Burnside 
must stand or fall with Porter. 

General Burnside, whose patriotism has never been impugned 
and who is honored by a seat in the Senate from a State whose 
sons have never wavered in loyalty to the Union, sent copies of 
each of the obnoxious telegrams to Generals Halleck and McClel- 
lan. He testified (P. 175) that he also sent them to the President, 
adding: “I did not feel myself authorized to withhold anything 
from him that would tend to give him a correct impression of what 
was doing on that line.” General Burnside evidently thought that 
the paper for which he thus made himself responsible as moral en- 
dorser would produce “a correct impression” on the President’s 
mind. In reply to the question, immediately following his history 
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of the telegrams in question, “ From your observation of General 
Porter’s military conduct, and from your knowledge of him as an 
officer, what opinion have you formed of him, touching his fidelity 
and attention to his duty, and his zeal in its performance?” Gen- 
eral Burnside said: “I have never seen anything to lead me to 
think that he was anything but a zealous, faithful, and loyal officer.” 

In another case, the end was accomplished. A woman was 
hanged at the Federal city, under the sentence of a.military com- 
mission convened to defy the law within the shadow of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The case of Mrs. Surratt was one for 
the civil courts; but the conspirators knew that no American jury 
would find her guilty on such evidence, even if Jeffries or Norbury 
were permitted to return to earth to lay down the law. The sin 
for which her remnant of life was taken, was the retention of the 
maternal instinct after she had ceased to discharge maternal func- 
tions. She had not refused shelter to her son because of her 
knowledge after the fact—inferred rather than proven—that he had 
participated in a plot to carry off President Lincoln, and deliver 
him to the confederate authorities as a hostage for peace,—a plot 
afterwards abandoned by Booth for assassination. She had not 
propitiated stultified officials by voluntarily surrendering him. She 
would have been false to everything which exalts womanhood if 
she had done either. 

Then, too, an honest man occupied the Presidential chair; and 
the only friend she had—her worthless son being in hiding, occu- 
pied only with thought for his own safety—her daughter, sought 
pardon or reprieve. Access to Mr. Johnson was denied. Volun- 
teer sentries, never seen in the discharge of military duty elsewhere, 
stood guard outside his door, repelling the fainting woman, until 
her mother was launched into eternity. Their self-imposed task 
accomplished, remorse claimed its prey, and they successively sought 
forgetfulness in self-murder. Their sin found them out unerringly 
in distant Kansas, as in the crowded harbor of New York. 

Meanwhile, flushed by their triumph over a friendless woman, 
they laid Jefferson Davis in hold, and kept him long enough to in- 
vest the most unpopular man in the States lately in revolt, with the 
halo of martyrdom, and endow him with the sympathies of a gal- 
lant people, apparently doomed to see one an unwilling sufferer 
for the sins of all. The people of the North who had furnished the 
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blood and treasure which bought success, counted all as nothing 
for the love they bore the Union. Fratricide had done its worst. 
No smoke of human sacrifice should be permitted to sully the flag 
of their idolatry while it waved over unresisting foes. Nearer in 
wisdom to the corner-stone rejected by the builders than their 
vainglorious leaders, they sought to purge the Temple of Liberty 
of those who had well-nigh made it aden of thieves. The right- 
eous anger which drove the money-changers from the Courts of 
the Lord, used no unnecessary violence. The tables were over- 
thrown, the base coin scattered on the polluted floor, but Hebrew 
ringsters found time, in the midst of fluttering doves and lowing 
oxen, with divine vengeance hovering over them, to pick up many 
little things for a rainy day. ; 

The manners of the world are improving. Its morals are not 
deteriorating. The gray head of Mrs. Surratt found rest with her 
body in the grave, because modern decency forbade a Temple Bar 
whereon to impale it. Drawing and quartering had had their day. 
The men of ’76 would doubtless have hanged Arnold, if the Vul- 
ture’s beak had not intervened; but they would have buried with 
the honors of war the leg which bore, as its sufficient phylactery, 
the scars of Quebec. The menof ’65,in giving Jefferson Davis his 
life, forfeited by causeless rebellion doggedly prolonged for eight 
months after General Lee notified him that further resistance was 
hopeless, would not have paltered with him about recognizing the 
honorable wounds of Buena Vista. 

General Porter’s immolation for what Mr. Holt with uninten- 
tional accuracy called “ the shadow of a crime,” was a misfortune of 
the time, the work, not of a party, but of an army clique, to which 
a few party barnacles had attached themselves. No political party 
being responsible for the wrong, no partisan interest can be sub- 
served by its perpetuation, and no sagacious party leader will ap- 
peal to party spirit or invoke the powerful aid of party discipline 
to that end. In the absence of the higher motive of loyalty to 
country, shrewd loyalty to party will preclude such indiscretion. 
The American people is too proud of its past, too jealous of its 
future renown, to permit the army to be made a foot-ball in petty 
struggles for party ascendancy. Every effort heretofore made in 
that direction has recoiled upon the party making it. 

Politicians recognize the fact that when our people undertake 
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to remedy the wrongs of a man who has served them well in the 
field, they make themselves felt. Acres of politicians, of large ag- 
gregate market value before the flood, were submerged in the strug- 
gle which elevated Jackson to the Presidency, and never heard 
of afterwards. The sum in which Judge Hall amerced Gen- 
eral Jackson for an infraction of civil law—a necessary incident of 
his successful defence of New Orleans—was repaid near the end of 
his life. He had refused the money and protected the self-sufficient 
functionary from chastisement at the hands of the grateful people 
whose homes he saved from pollution. There are very few Con- 
gressional districts without active, energetic men who served with 
Porter and have brought their neighbors acquainted with his mer- 
its and the demerits of his persecutors. The people of the North 
know that President Lincoln gave him the highest brevet before 
the receipt of General McClellan’s report recommending him for that 
honor and regretting that the limit of brevet rank had in his case 
been reached. The people of the South know that Robert E. Lee, 
whose captivating personal qualities eclipsed his soldiership, “the 
selfless man and stainless gentleman,”’ who never sought nor needed 
a scapegoat, made no secret of the fact that the manner in which 
Porter handled his corps at Antietam (his enemies having withheld 
the charges against him that he might do work there for which 
they had no taste,) was the great cause of his own defeat where he 
had anticipated a signal victory. 

To perpetuate Porter’s punishment the American people must, 
in the face of the civilized world, stultify the public mind and out- 
rage the public conscience, by deliberately rejecting the concurrent 
testimony of many of the best men who served in either army, that 
they may accept that of the worst men of both armies. Confeder- 
ate testimony in his behalf must be met by disproof, not by a vapid 
sneer. Justice was done by Britons, on the unsupported statement 
of Napoleon, to Sir Robert Calder, after he had been under ban 
nearly as long as Porter. 

Professional politicians of the baser sort, may obey the behests 
of a caucus, but men competent to control and preserve a great 
party, will be aroused to thoughtful action by the alarming advance 
of the destructive communistic spirit, appeased for a time’ by such 
tubs to the whale as the sacrifice of General Porter, but again 
rampant on the sand-lots of San Francisco. 
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The long delay, unjust and oppressive as it has been to General 
Porter, brings compensation in its train. The Philip of 1880 is not 
the Philip of 1863. He is quite sober anda little sick. Guided by 
returning reason, civil law slowly resumes its sway. No one of the 
fair sisterhood of States now presents the sad spectacle of the ad- 
justment of all rights of person and property by the fluctuating 
spirit-level of a mere dragoon. The maintenance of the Monroe 
Doctrine—a British invention to thwart the Holy Alliance, impro- 
vised by Mr. Canning, who, finding that Mr. Rush had no instruc- 
tions, first used the French to that end—again enforced upon the 
country with the ebullient fervor of the spasmodic patriotism which 
precedes a Presidential election, may bring war at short notice. Our 
army is a skeleton, our navy, save in personnel, a delusion. The 
men who stood steadfastly by the Union through four years of try- 
ing vicissitude, with the unflagging energy of a father’s faith and 
the patient persistence of a mother’s love, are ready on just oc- 
casion, with most of those who opposed them so sternly in fratri- 
cidal strife, to take arms again, but they would like to know some- 
thing of the men who are to lead them. An officer’s achievements 
are no longer measured by the number of men he succeeded in 
having killed. When the reduced circle gathers at nightfall 
around the hearth, the outgoing generation think of the missing 
sons, 

«« Wasted in strife e’er the battle was won.” 

No echo from human lips, or awakened conscience, may ever 
have reached either of the misplaced Federal commanders at Bull 
Run, of the agonizing cry of Augustus: “ Varus, Varus, what hast 
thou done with my legions ?”’ but its dull, intrusive monotone thrills 
sad hearts with renewed anguish in the watches of the night when 

‘«« Plaintive memory takes the place of the Hope.” 

No other country could have furnished such food for powder. 
It is too valuable for other purposes to be squandered in qualify- 
ing raw men for the modicum of military service needed to fit them 
out as candidates for civil office, or in making capable staff officers 
acquainted with the practical duties of the line, that they may there- 
after neglect both. The best feature of General Scott’s military 
character was his skilful economy of men, and similar good hus- 
bandry was a marked characteristic of a greater soldier. Prodigal 
of his own blood, and, when occasion required, of that of others, 
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the history of Jackson’s continuously successful campaigns bears 
no record of the waste of human life. With the tiger’s leap at the 
critical moment, he combined the previous caution of the cat. 
Sent to New Orleans to make bricks without straw, he was told 
that men and arms would follow. Muskets failed to reach him 
in season, because niggard economy, little short of tacit treason, 
specifically permitted the boatmen to stop by the way to trade. 
General Carroll seized one boat load of arms and munitions and 
carried them with him. General Coffee, upon whom that great 
arm never leaned in vain, on receipt of the characteristic order of 
his chief: « You must not sleep till you are within striking distance,” 
marched his brigade eighty miles in twenty-four hours, surpass- 
ing the famous march of Crawford’s superb brigade which enabled 
him to turn the tide in Wellington’s favor. With these travel-worn 
troops, Old Hickory, on the day after their arrival, struck the de- 
cisive blow which made the better known victory of January 8th 
possible. He had to beat the enemy and red tape with one hand. 
“ The crowning mercy ” of the war, providentially vouchsafed after 
peace had been concluded, by which, in Mr. Jefferson’s happy 
phrase, he “ filled the measure of his country’s glory,” throwing 
the mantle of oblivion over the disasters of the Northern frontier, 
and the veil of obscurity over the McDowells and Popes by whom 
they had been brought about, was won with one-third of his effec- 
tive force standing idle, nominally in support, but in reality await- 
ing weapons to be wrenched from the enemy, or taken from the re- 
laxing grasp of dying comrades. When his work was done, he had 
six killed and seven wounded, while nearly 2,000 brave veterans, 
case-hardened under Moore and Wellington, strewed the Plain of 
Chalmette, with most of the gallant leaders who brought them for- 
ward again and again to those furious “ onsets of despair.” His 
raw militia had no ramparts but what they threw up from the 
alluvial soil. Popular enthusiasm, always ready to invest genius 
with material power easy of comprehension, planted cotton bales in 
his front. In point of fact, Commodore Patterson, finding twenty- 
seven bales on the bank of the river, had them thrown in by the 
crew of the Caroline, on the extreme right of Jackson’s lines, where 
the fighting was least sangunary. 

The report of the Senate committee on military affairs, enforcing 
the recommendation of the Advisory Board, carries weight because 
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it is the result of careful investigation, and embodies the deliberate 
judgment of members who command public respect and confidence. 
The report was in effect unanimous, the feeble dissent of the lesser 
Senator from Illinois, being one of those slight exceptions which 
go to confirm the rule. 

When his pendulous patriotism finally planted him, after many 
acrobatic evolutions, at the proper time on the strong side, Mr. Lo- 
gan saw that he would be “ nothing if not critical.” His instincts 
control his action. Debarred by congenital obliquity and the bent 
of his self-education from all comprehension of the conduct or char- 
acter of General Porter, he bristles instinctively at the mention of 
his name. He is not more astray now than he was in the case of 
George H. Thomas. 

General Thomas, who never could be made to fight till he was 
ready, was accused by ferocious non-combatants, at a critical period 
of the war, of “ unnecessary slowness,” and most of the sins of omis- 
sion imputed under like circumstances to General Porter, and his 
removal demanded. Mr. Logan, appointed Major-General because 
of his great labor in reaching the Federal camp by a circuitous 
route, was more efficient at Washington than in the field, and con- 
vinced the administration that he was the Admirable Crichton 
wherewith to supersede the slow General. Armed with the order 
which was to open the way to glory, he met in central Kertucky 
tidings of the battle of Nashville, which sent him to the rear, a sad- 
der and, for a while, a wiser man. 

The ephemera of the Civil War combine against General Porter 
because of the instinctive repulsion between their tribe and all 
trained soldiers. The honest admiration of the American people 
for heroism, real or imaginary, has given the least worthy of the 
clan great power for mischief. The Wizard of the North gave 
Dugald Dalgetty « Loyalty’s Reward,” with knighthood at the 
hand of the Great Marquis “on a stricken field,” whereby he was 
enabled to claim precedence, upon occasions of ceremony, over 
better men; but the idea of bringing such a soldier into Parliament 
does not seem to have occured to his versatile genius. 

The newspapers tell us of a fossiliferous Congress, in secret 
session at the capital, made up in good part of those veterans of 
the staff corps who never seek retirement, however worthy of it, 
whose faultless uniforms and standard regulation grief give such 
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cheerful animation to the solemnity of a Washington funeral, one 
of whom takes pleasure in furnishing, for false and fraudulent uses, 
« printed extracts from the Rebel commanders’ reports of engage- 
ments, certified to by the Adjutant-General,” with the comforting 
assurance that the writer has “ reason to believe that there will be 
no favorable action on F. J. P.’s application for a remission of any 
part of the sentence of the Court in the case,’’—an application, 
by the way, never made—under the president of the first court, 
always potential on the back-stairs, and inspired by the late Judge- 
Advocate General, still anxious to shield the country from the 
dire effects of Porter’s long-lived treachery. 

These people may yet secure for General Porter the reward 
which is his due—a major generalship in the line, by special en- 
actment, for saving the army from annihilation at the second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, and the capital from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, or, in default of justice at the hands of Congress, his eleva- 
tion to such high civil station as should command their lively ad- 
oration. 

Meanwhile let the dear-bought generalships, with all their em- 
oluments and such honors as may remain with them, be held till 
death shall do its kindly office, and let the gallows of Haman 
stand, unoccupied, a guide-post for all time. Mordecai’s occasions 
do not call him to the king’s gate. 

Carpet knighthood shows to more advantage on the Pacific 
slope than in the high places of the field. Vice in exaltation chal- 
lenges the attention of those whose instincts would lead them to 
pass by on the other side to escape contact with vice in humilia- 
tion. 

For General Porter’s persecutors, one and all, I bespeak in ad- 
vance, the charities of the grave, with immunity from all earthly 
punishment at the hands of others. Where charity fails let con- 
tempt do its appropriate work. 

«The earth has bubbles as the water hath. 
And these are of them,” 

The country is on trial now. Congress has the present power 
to determine for it whether it shall be true to itself, as Porter was 
true to it in its dark hour of calamity. 

Woe to the “congregation of evil-doers,” seeking darkness 
rather than light, if, in the blind energy of. infatuation, they shall 
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succeed in carrying the case to the court of last resort—the High 
Court of Errors and Appeals,—the sovereign power of the people 
in corrective exercise at the polls. When overtaken by the 
ground-swell of popular wrath, they may call in vain for rocks 
and hills to cover them. 

General Porter’s trial is over, his punishment ended. After an- 
. ticipating for seventeen years of his natural life, drawn out “ twixt 
upper, nether, and surrounding fires,” the pains and penalties of 
purgatory, he stands before his country and the world, “ redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled,” without the smell of fire upon his 


garments. 
«« Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed,” 


W. C. PATTERSON. 








(National Republican League.) 
THE THIRD TERM. 


HE determination on the part of certain political leaders to 
T secure General Grant’s nomination in the Chicago Conven- 
tion, the methods employed to secure that result, and the ulterior 
objects of the movement, demand the most earnest consideration 
of every well-wisher of his country. 

On the surface it would appear that General Grant is the weak- 
est candidate that could be selected. Despite his most eminent 
military services and the high qualities which he manifested in 
command of our armies, his civil career proved a disastrous failure. 
Under him the enormous party majorities of 1872 were gradually 
swept away, until he handed over the government to his successor 
with the opposition in control of both houses of Congress, while 
even the title of that successor to his high office was clouded with 
doubt. Asa political leader General Grant was thus distingushed 
only by incapacity and misfortune, nor was his record better as an 
administrator. The comparatively clean and honest government 
of President Hayes has somewhat dulled the memory of the scan- 





ErraTaA—After the word co/ummns on page 279, line 18, read—‘‘asked permission 
to go to the aid of Sykes, and the fragmentary volunteer forces still stubbornly holding 
their ground, earnestly affirming his confidence in a successful result.” 

Page 281, on line 13 from bottom of page, read McDowell for «« McDonald,” 
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dals of his predecessor, but they were numerous enough in them- 
selves to account for the decadence of the party. No one sus- 
pects General Grant of personal participation in these scandals; 
but his theory of government seemed to be that it was his own 
personal property, and that his personal predilections were to be 
gratified at any cost to his party and to his country. His cele- 
brated phrase—that he would not abandon a friend under fire 
—expressed with marvellous conciseness every element of the 
worst personal government, for it assumed that he owed no duty 
to the public, and that the graver were the charges brought 
against an official, the greater was the obligation on the President 
to sustain him and maintain him in office. Casey, in New Orleans ; 
Shepherd, in Washington; Murphy and Leet, in New York ; Sim- 
mons, in Boston; the scandals of Belknap in the War Depart- 
ment ; of the Treasury under Richardson; of the Navy Depart- 
ment under Robeson ; of the English mission under Schenck; of 
Babcock and the St. Louis whisky trials, are but the more promi- 
nent instances representing a totality of maladministration which 
should forever disqualify him who is responsible for it from again 
seeking the Presidential office. 

But not only is General Grant thus an improper and consequent- 
ly, speaking politically, an unavailable candidate, but his very can- 
didacy, involving a Third Term, is a violation of a rule which, in 
the eyes of the people, is as venerable as the Constitution itself, 
thus arraying against him thousands of voters who would support 
any other Republican candidate, and affording to the Democracy 
the inestimable advantage of an issue through the discussion of 
which they can divert attention from their own blundering inca- 
pacity to carry on the government. 

If General Grant is thus the weakest candidate that could be 
selected to lead the party in a desperate and doubtful struggle to 
regain power, can it be said that the political leaders have been 
forced to push his claims, against their own judgment, in obedi- 
ence to a demand from the masses of the party? The contrary is 
notoriously the case. While the people everywhere, since his re- 
turn from his long absence, have been eager to manifest their re- 
spect and gratitude for his military services, there has been a note- 
worthy absence of any political fervor from the demonstrations 
with which he has been greeted. In Pennsylvania not less than 
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two-thirds of the party are avowedly and enthusiastically in favor 
of Blaine, nor can a single Republican or doubtful State be named 
in which it can be assumed that a majority of Republicans desire 
his nomination. 

The managers of the party, who have undertaken to procure 
his candidacy, however deficient in real statesmanship, are shrewd, 
experienced, and ambitious men, who are not likely to throw away 
the chances of political success without a motive. If, therefore, 
they are thus determined to force upon the party a man whose 
nomination seems to invite defeat, the secret springs of action im- 
pelling to this course become a problem of the highest import- 
ance to those whom they misrepresent in conventions, and whose 
votes they assume to control. 

To understand this problem rightly, and to appreciate its far- 
reaching consequences, requires consideration of a silent revolu- 
tion now in progress, which threatens, unless arrested, to practi- 
cally overthrow our Republican institutions. This is the rapid 
development of irresponsible personal leadership, popularly known 
as the “boss” system. Men not distinguished for any public 
service, but strong in the arts of the demagogue, and skilled in 
the devices through which our intricate party machinery can be 
handled, obtain power by controlling nominations and elections, 
and dispensing the public patronage which has increased so dan- 
gerously since the war. Shepherd in Washington, Tweed and 
Kelly in New York, McManes in Philadelphia, are familiar instan- 
ces of these local chiefs, while, on a larger field of action, Senators 
Cameron, Conkling, and perhaps Logan are the most conspicuous. 
The system is one which inevitably tends to its own extension and 
perpetuation. When one “ boss ” is dethroned he is succeeded by 
another; and unless the most efficient means of prevention are 
taken we shall ere long see in every State and every large city a 
“boss,” who practically rules it, and uses the public revenues for 
the virtual enslavement of those who contribute to them. 

General Grant’s second term was an incipient form of “ boss” 
government applied to the nation at large. The “boss” is not 
necessarily an individual, but may be a small clique or oligarchy, 
the individuals of which may be more or less known, passing 
under the name of the most conspicuous member. From 1872 to 
1876 the “Senatorial Group” shared with the President in the 
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management of affairs and the abuse of patronage, misgoverning 
the country in their private interests. The revolt of the country 
against this misgovernment was manifested in the successive Demo- 
cratic victories, and the revolt of the party was shown in the nomi- 
nation of President Hayes, against the most vigorous efforts of the 
« bosses,” who have consequently done all that they safely could 
to render his administration a failure. ‘ 

In the choice of his successor, the opportunity is not to be lost 
of consolidating the “ boss” system, and rendering it permanent ; 
and the advantage of accomplishing this is so great that it more 
than outweighs the risk of defeat for the party, for each “boss” 
thinks himself secure within his own domain, and imagines that he 
risks less personally from general party disaster than he would 
gain by the success of the system. Thus we understand why 
General Grant should be the choice of such men as Senators 
Cameron and Conkling ; and, having once resolved upon his nomi- 
nation, we have seen at Harrisburg and Utica the means employed 
to stifle the voice of the party and compel it to obedience. The 
occasion is propitious, for at Chicago there will be two hundred 
and seventy-six delegates from Southern States, who do not rep- 
resent a single possible Republican vote in the eleétoral college, 
who can be readily controlled by unscrupulous managers, and 
who, under the majority rule, only need two of the larger Northern * 
States to over-ride the wishes of the whole Republican party. A 
candidate thus forced upon those who do not want him can scarcely 
be elected by fair means; but here, again, the “ bosses” are not 
without hope that the familiar frauds by which election returns are 
made up and manipulated may be successfully brought into play. 
Should all these fail, we are at liberty to conjecture that there may 
be some significance in the argument so freely advanced that 
General Grant ought to be the candidate, because he can be relied 
upon to vindicate his claims to the Presidency in case of Demo- 
cratic frauds in Congress and out of it, coupled with mysterious 
hints of half a million veterans secretly organized and ready to 
support him by force. 

These are pregnant facts, worthy the most serious consideration 
of the party and of the people. Should General Grant be nomi- 
nated and inaugurated for a third term by these means, there is no 
reason why he should not, by the same methods, be installed for a 
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fourth, or a fifth, or for as many as he may desire. There is little 
danger of the open and violent overthrow of republican institutions 
so firmly based as ours in the affectionate veneration of a manly 
and intelligent people. Even in the decayed republic of Rome, 
Czesarism did not venture to alter the outward form of govern- 
ment, but only its administration—the consuls continued to be 
elected yearly, the Senate continued to meet and deliberate, but 
they hada master over them who, though only a citizen com- 
manding the army and navy, and holding other offices familiar to 
the republic, was yet a despot who could transmit his power toa 
successor. In the same way our institutions may maintain a re- 
publican form, while in reality they may become imperial in dis- 
guise. The means which are now relied upon to procure the 
nomination and election of General Grant will, if successful, become 
more perfect and more irresistible during his term of office, and it 
will be in his power and that of his friends to dictate in the same 
way his renomination and re-election, not only once but indefi- 
nitely. When, through death or weariness, his place is vacant, a 
successor, lineal or otherwise, may be provided and may be placed 
in office by the same machinery; or, if a revolt occurs, it will be 
merely a struggle between rival chiefs. 

The imminent danger to our institutions thus lies in the con- 
trol which “bosses” have secured over party organization, ren- 
dering the process of nomination a farce, such as we recently 
witnessed at Harrisburg. At Chicago the effort will be made to 
extend this control over the whole nation. If successful, it will be 
applied to popular elections, already corrupt and ready to be con- 
verted, by dexterous and unscrupulous managers, into a mockery 
scarcely more significant than the existing meaningless party pri- 
maries. When this is once accomplished we shall find that a 
silent and peaceful revolution has converted our government from 
a republic to an empire, though all existing forms may be pre- 
served, and though we may continue voting at due intervals for 
governors and legislators, for congressmen and Presidents, with all 
the gravity and with as fore-ordained a result as characterized a 
plebiscite of the Second Empire. Whether a monarch is called a 
President, an Emperor, or a Boss, is simply a question of terms 
and taste. ; 

In all this General Grant has probably no conception of the 
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part assigned to him. A great soldier, accustomed to military 
methods and autocratic power, he but carried into office the ideas 
in which he had been trained, while unfortunately his discretion in 
selecting friends was not commensurate with his fidelity to and his 
blind confidence in them. He deserves all that a grateful people 
can bestow upon him except the position of chief “ boss” in the 
present, and the disgrace in the future of being the unconscious in- 
strument of subverting the institutions which he successfully de- 
fended against armed rebellion. 

The struggle impending at Chicago is, therefore, not merely 
who shall be the standard-bearer of the Republican party. It is 
whether the “ boss” system shall triumph first over the party, and 
then over the nation, resulting in the eventual substitution of im- 
perialism for republicanism. The United States House of Represen- 
tatives recognized the danger when in a solemn resolution, adopted 
with virtual unanimity, in December, 1875, it declared that any 
departure from the time-honored limitation of the presidency to 
two terms “ would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to 
our free institutions.” Before such a question as this, all others, 
even that of party success, shrink into insignificance. 

The “bosses” who thus are forcing this question upon us 
should be made to understand clearly that by persistence in their 
plans they will not only throw the country into the hands of the 
Democracy, but that they will also risk their supremacy in their 
own party. Public opinion, when silent, has little weight with the 
politician ; it must make itself demonstrative to be respected and 
feared. Moral considerations are scouted as unworthy of atten- 
tion, and the only argument listened to is that of force. In view 
of the peril which threatens the nation, it therefore becomes im- 
perative on all patriotic Republicans to declare unequivocally 
that, if driven to the alternative, they will even prefer a Third 
Candidate to a Third Term. 








THE FALASHAS. 


N a far-off land, where the sun tans the skin and enervates the 
| body, a vast population, dwelling apart, ply the tools of the arti- 
san. Their looks and their address clearly tell that, to confound 
these people with the inhabitants of the country at large, would be 
an error. 
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Whence came the hardy mountaineers, so distinct in appearance 
and habits? The question was asked by many a traveller, but it 
still remains unanswered. Not so with that distant population. To 
express a doubt concerning what has been transmitted from ancient 
days, would be deemed a grievous offence. The veriest dullard 
will glibly rehearse his story, in the full assurance that it is beyond 
dispute. He will substantially relate this: 

A queen, curious to know a youthful ruler whose fame had 
spread throughout the East, visited the capital of his kingdom. 
She was witty, brilliant, generous ; but her sagacity discerned those 
qualities more strongly developed in the king whose acquaintance 
she had eagerly sought. His wise answers and incisive reasonings, 
the splendor of his court, and the reciprocity of feelings evinced by 
munificent gifts, made the royal guest leave Jerusalem in wonder- 
ment. 

This part of the narrative has Scriptural and Rabbinical author- 
ity for support. All are aware that the Queen of Arabia Felix was 
magnificently entertained by King Solomon, and that the two 
crowned personages profusely exchanged marks of esteem. But 
no one versed in either Biblical or Talmudical writings has learnt 
from them the weird tale tacked to the incident, which Hebrew annal- 
ists and expositors chronicled and commented upon. According to 
that strange account, an intimacy, which culminated in an alliance 
and the birth of a son, grew out of the-visit paid by the Queen of 
Sheba, Her dominion lay south-east of Egypt. On her return, 
she destined the child whom Solomon could claim as his own, to 
be a champion of his father’s belief. And in order that the lad 
might quaff at the fountain of Divine wisdom, she sent him to 
Palestine and had him taught in the spirit of Mosaic institutions, 
and in all the tenets of the five inspired books. Minylik—so the 
youth was called—had become very popular. Going back to sit 
on the throne which his mother had voluntarily vacated, a count- 
less multitude of Israelites followed in the train, carrying with them 
the ark of the covenant. But piety had not kept pace with tem- 
poral success. Having arrived at the banks of a certain river on the 
Sabbath, Minylik, regardless of the sanctity of the day, dared cross 
it. Some of his retinue, however, refused thus tosin. From those 
staunch Palestinians sprung the Fa/ashas, who at no time since 
could be induced to relinquish Judaism. They alone are able to 
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approach the spot where the ark was enshrined. When a learned 
and holy man among their number repairs to Axum—the ancient 
capital of Abyssinia—the walls of the fane, in which the written 
word of the Lord still abides, open miraculously and receive the 
sage, that he may devoutly worship. 

Now to show the absurdities of the story handed down, in the 
main, as just reported, would be to offend the intelligence of the 
reader. But he may feel pleased to gather some information re- 
lative to a body of Jews cut off from the influences of civilization. 
The writer simply discharges a grateful duty in naming an author 
from whom he has drawn largely in the preparation of this essay,— 
Philoxene Luzzatto, the intellectual hero who had mastered the 
language of the Falashas, in the hope of hastening to their moral 
and religious redemption ; who journeyed far from home to ransack 
foreign libraries, and read all which could be read regarding that 
people ; who corresponded with savants in the interest of his for- 
gotten fellow-believers; and finally, with a distinguished member 
thereof, bequeathed an instrument of utility which would alone suf- 
fice to carve for him a niche in the temple of fame. Writhing in 
the agonies of a fatal disease, when not twenty-five years of age, 
he turned a loving thought to the Falashas, and completed, in the 
French language, the relation of his profound and exhaustive re- 
searches a few days before his eyes closed in death. That very 
learned scholar held that the Jews of Abyssinia are descendants of 
amixed race. Not in the palmy days of Solomon, did a colony 
of Israelites prefer African regions to “ Sion-hill and Siloa’s brook 
that flowed fast by the oracle of God,” but five centuries after the 
fate of battles brought about the change. 

The fierce struggle among the generals of Alexander the Great 
to share the richest spoil left by the Macedonian conqueror, exposed 
Judea to hardships. Ptolemy son of Lagus,—misnamed Sofer, the 
Saviour,—in his greed for power had violently seized Syria, with 
whose political fate Palestine was concerned. The Hebrews who, 
since their return from the Babylonian captivity, paid an annual 
impost to some foreign potentates, recognized, at that time, Laome- 
don as the legitimate Ruler to whom the tribute was due. Faithful 
to their promise, they refused to yield to the demands of the usur- 
per, and prepared to contest his pretensions. Ptolemy, cut to the 
quick, resolved to make the people of Palestine pay very dearly 
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for what he considered the height of insolence. On a sabbath day, 
his soldiers stormed and pillaged Jerusalem. Its inhabitants were 
unsuspectedly enjoying the prescribed rest. The attack stunned 
them, so sudden it was and so brutal ; thousands fell victims to the 
barbarous sword, which spared neither age nor sex. But the victor 
was too keenly alive to his advantage not to understand that men 
who would have braved his redoubtable army, rather than become 
guilty of perjury, were worth being lured over to his side. He 
put the sword back into the scabbard and offered conciliatory terms. 
The shrewd Prince wished to win the good-will of the youngest 
and strongest among the Hebrews. Egypt was the objective point 
of his plans. And Egypt—unaccountable as it may seem,—had 
always possessed some attraction for the descendants of the tribes 
once slaves in the country of the Pharaohs. 

Alexander had already drawn many Judeans to the famous city 
he had built to perpetuate his name, and Ptolemy Soter made 
willing captives of over one hundred thousand of that people, who 
thronged the towns watered by the Nile. They were joined soon 
after bya still larger number which, in the language of the Talmud, 
—not unfrequently hyperbolical,—amounted to several millions. 

In the opinion of the elder Luzzatto (late Professor in the Rab- 
binical college at Padua), to which his son seems to assent, the 
Hebrew contemporaries of Ptolemy, having settled in the lard of 
the Pyramids, and specially along the borders of Nubia, where they 
had been assigned the custody of the city of Cyrene or Cyrenaica, 
obeyed a natural prompting for gaining light on matters lying yet 
* in obscurity. Some passed over Sénaar, and explored the in- 
terior of Africa. The wild tribes dwelling there welcomed the 
strangers, who excelled as mechanics and men of letters. Either 
by compulsion or by choice, the Jewish strangers remained in the 
midst of the native negroes, and, in the course of time, unavoidably 
intermarried, The effect which this circumstance produced was 
the acceptance of Judaism by a mongrel race, which, at a period 
impossible to ascertain, founded a Kingdom, called Abyssinia, in 
Arabic Habashun. The derivation of the term may be traced to 
the Hebrew Hadosh, meaning “to rule” or Cadosh “to conquer,” 
signifying that the territory acquired belonged to the tribes who 
established there a distinct dominion,—a Jewish Dominion. 

Historians agree that, till the fourth century of the common era, 
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the Abyssinians professed the Mosaic religion—and they may have, 
limitedly, cultivated the sacred tongue. Even after having em- 
braced Christianity, customs to which Israelites cling everywhere 
had a powerful hold on them. Some Scriptural practices are, in- 
deed, retained to this day. But from the moment that the major- 
ity bowed to the Cross, a chasm deep and impassable opened 
between them and their countrymen and former fellow-believers 
—the Falashas. These chose an appellation significant of the sense 
of wrong felt—“The Exiles,” who for principles’ sake left their 
homes and went in quest of another spot, where they might wor- 
ship according to the dictates of their conscience. 

But what course did those uncompromising monotheists follow ? 
How did they succeed in forming a separate government? By 
what means did they long maintain their independence on the steep 
mountains of Simen, where many still dwell? How did they finally 
lose that great boon? These queries have been variously solved, 
but with so much that savors of the legendary, that an unbiased 
reader cannot trust the speculative or credulous writer. Never- 
theless, the task now assumed would be too incomplete without 
alluding to the probable mutations which the stout-hearted Falashas 
underwent during the ages that have rolled away. To such vicis- 
situdes alone reference will here be made. 

After the schism, a spirit of mutual hatred manifested itself in 
open hostilities. At one time the mountaineers grew powerful, 
and brought the Abyssinians under a heavy yoke. Led again and 
again to victory by their own gallant rulers, they displayed mar- 
tial valor and deep devotion to Mosaism. The exploits of their 
heroic queen, the beautiful Judith, who wielded her sceptre with 
manly vigor, and swore thereupon to unfurl the ensign of the Unity 
on every hill, might supply a fertile mind with a fit subject for a 
romance. Evidently, the Falashas did not always prevail, and 
when the adherents of the new faith came off triumphant, the van- 
quished were made to swallow, to the very dregs, the bitter cup of 
persecution. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, galled by the vexa- 
tions of the Abyssinian Emperor, they struck for freedom. The 
hour seemed opportune. Hordes of Mohammedans knocked at 
the gates of Axum. The swarthy Christians were compelled to 
tise and buckle on their armor in self-defence. Then the Fala- 
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shas fancied that a prodigious effort might purchase again the in- 
dependence they dearlyloved. Like an avalanche, they rushed down 
from their mountains to overwhelm the foe, harassed already by a 
foreign invader; but the blood which the undaunted warriors pro- 
fusely shed, served only to redden the battle-field. A woful defeat 
hurried the fugitives back to their impregnable rocks. 

A century later, the same venture met with results equally dis- 
astrous. To add to the chagrin of the conquered, a Christian 
church was built on the very spot in which they had been com- 
pletely routed. Then the demoniac device, which gave Spain an 
infamous immortality, was concocted in Abyssinia. A Catholic 
priest, whose name should be handed down to execration—Amda 
Sion —stirred up the government to publish an edict worthy ofa 
Torquemada. In accordance with it, all were demanded, under 
penalty of confiscation and torture, to wear an amulet on the right 
hand. It bore the following inscription, “I renounce the Devil 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” The hapless Falashas, horror- 
struck at a coercive ordinance, which gave them desertion of prin- 
ciples or extermination as an alternative, thought the great day of 
judgment had drawn nigh. Not unlike some of the ascetic Essenes in 
the soul-harrowing days of the Roman dominion in Judea, a num- 
ber withdrew from the busy world, and selecting some secluded 
spot, and choosing a state of celibacy, consecrated their lives io 
prayer and penance. 

But the spirit of the multitude, though oppressed, was not en- 
tirely crushed. In 1537, the daring mountaineers of Simen, mar- 
shalled by a fearless chieftain, faced the enemy in a pitched battle, 
and exacted honorable terms. The Abyssinians, who, notwith- 
standing the assistance lent by the Portuguese Christopher de Gama, 
son of the celebrated Vasco de Gama, had suffered severely 
from the incursions of Mohammedan tribes, gladly made peace with 
their neighbors. To mildly restrain them became a measure of 
self-preservation. But what policy and an outward pressure had 
suggested, could not be of long duration. “A new king arose, 
who knew not,” or rather heeded not, the pledge his predecessors 
had offered. Ofa fierce temperament, he indulged in cruelties 
which outraged nature. His provocations maddened the Falashas 
into a rash act. Imprudent it was to leave inaccessible rocks and 
descend to the plain to fight that second Attila. Outwitted by 
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superior military skill, the Jews found themselves surrounded on 
all sides. They beheld, with unspeakable dismay, every chance 
of retreat cut off. Those whom the bereaving sword did not de- 
stroy, submitted to shocking indignities. 

But the cup of misfortune which those distant Monotheists drank, 
was filled to overflowing in the seventeenth century. The reign of 
terror, the annals of which recall the sighs and groans of the butch- 
ered, began with Socinios, the usurper of the Abyssinian throne. 
This monarch, in whose veins coursed some Falashan blood, illus- 
trated the fact—so debasing to human nature, but which the world 
has often experienced,—that those from whose kinship people had 
a right to expect a considerate if not an affectionate treatment, 
proved most unrelenting in their hatred. Socinios determined 
either to terrify the Falashas into the acceptance of the Trinity, or 
to root them out; and he very nearly succeeded. Consummate 
generals were set at the head of troops well trained to the fight. 
The peremptory command was not to reappear in the presence 
of the ferocious master, until the tidings could be brought that his 
inexorable will had been fulfilled. The struggle for civil and re- 
ligious liberty grew ardent. It arose to sublimity, but a Mattathias 
was not there to hew down iniquity. The unequal contest had not 
been destined by the Arbiter of wars,—the Lord of hosts—to end 
in a Maccabean triumph. 

A man who verily did not shame the Biblical hero whose name 
he bore, grappled with the ruthless antagonist, but he fell slain 
among his brave countrymen, who fought to upraise a lofty ideal. 
Gideon, the last general and ruler of the Falashas, deserved to 
have lived for the defence of Right against Might; yet he was 
mercifully spared the disgrace awaiting his survivors. For Socinios 
massacred the combatants, sold their children into slavery, and 
gave the Jews of the conquered provinces a choice: baptism or the 
grave. To avoid the slaughter of all they held dear, many feigned 
conversion. Like the Marranos of Spain and Portugal, they hoped 
and silently watched for the opportunity when they might tear 
off the detested mask. The occasion presented itself earlier than 
anticipated. For the Nemesis ofa retributive justice quickened her 
steps. The tyrant who never bowed to man’s dictates, fired up at 
the arrogant demands of the Jesuits, rendered too bold by victory. 
He bade the papal hirelings cross the boundaries of his realm, re- 
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lented in his wonted fanaticism, and favored toleration. But if, as 
some historians narrate, the Falashas recovered even their indepen- 
dence, it must have been a mere shadow of the past, which soon 
vanished, never to return. For at the beginning of the present 
century, a trust-worthy traveller observed that they recognized the 
crowned head at Abyssinia as their absolute sovereign. And many 
readers will remember the touching episode during the reign of 
Theodorus. Like Socinios of the seventeenth century, the late 
monarch, stirred up by propagandists, attempted a forced conver- 
sion. He summoned the Falashan chiefs to his presence, and de- 
manded that the population dwelling in the rocky mountains of 
Simen should forswear their faith. 

The spokesmen represented the feelings of their countrymen, 
when, baring their breasts, they cried, “ Strike, O our King! but ask 
us not to perjure ourselves !’” Admirable constancy! None tried in 
the crucial heat of persecution more than the Falashas, and none are 
more steadfast, more intensely sincere. Inthe presence of Monsieur 
D’ Abbadie, charged by Philoxene Luzzatto to put a number of ques- 
tions in his name to some of the intelligent among those unshaken 
upholders of the belief in a Unity, a certain Abba Isahac, evincing 
a joyful surprise, exclaimed “God of Abraham, I give thee thanks !” 
The outburst of pleasure was elicited by the assurance that Jews 
lived in other lands, and that one of them was solicitous concerning 
the welfare of the poor Falashas. 

Abba Isahac, relieved of the reticence natural to a people made 
suspicious by religious proscription, imparted valuable information. 
Could all which the enthusiastic youth of Padua wrote on the sub- 
ject, and which appeared as a posthumous work, be condensed in 
a single article, it might prove of value to the student of history. 
But as to do that, without occupying too much space, would be im- 
possible, only a few points of general interest are here set forth. 

The Falashas hold to the creed of the old dispensation, and they 
would spill their life-blood for its maintenance. But a belief in 
angels partly obscures that creed—(a belief in itself not at all dis- 
cordant with reason, which can readily admit, with the Bible, an in- 
termediate stage between creatures in whom the physical and spirit- 
ual blend, and the Eternal uncreated Spirit)—that is, the belief plays 
entirely too prominent a part in the theology of a population who 
pride themselves on the name of Monotheists. In like manner, 
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their theories on reward and punishment hereafter, and on the res- 
toration of the outcasts of Judea to Palestine, are not free from 
notions which well-taught Israelites would be loth to accept. Note- 
worthy is the circumstance that their expected Messiah is called 
in advance “Theodorus.” This name, which answers exactly to 
Nathanel, (« God's gift”) in Hebrew, has suggested a proof that the 
Falashas are descendants of Hellenistic Jews, who at or after the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus commenced to set aside the sacred 
language, and adopt the Greek even in synagogue worship. But 
what indicates it more obviously is the practice of offering animal 
sacrifices. 

To explain this idea a digression is unavoidable. All know 
that provisions were made in the book of the Law for a central 
spot in which oblations should be laid ona national altar. Whether 
the intention of the legislator was,as the great Maimonides asserts, 
to narrow within a small compass an observance in universal use 
among heathens, or whether he aimed to prevent any division 
among the tribes, by the erection of separate temples in separate 
localities, is a mooted question. But every one conversant with 
Holy Writ must have noticed the remonstrances of ancient prophets 
and chroniclers against the violation of the Mosaic injunction, 
against the erection of Bamoth or “ high places,” as special shrines 
of sacrificial worship. 

After the overthrow of the Jerusalem Sanctuary by the army 
of the Chaldeans, history remains silent as to the outward aids by 
which Jewish communities manifested their adoration of the Deity. 
Seeing, however, that Daniel simply prayed with his face directed 
towards the spot where the Divinity had made His Spirit hover 
above the Cherubim; considering, also, that subsequently to the 
period in which that illustrious exile lived, Esther ordered fasts and 
not burnt-offerings, to avert an impending calamity, one is led to 
argue that fidelity was then kept ; that during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity the people acknowledged it a sin to raise an altar beyond the 
precincts assigned by the lawgiver. When the national worship 
was firmly re-established by the vigorous efforts of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, obedience became the badge of all the Judeans. Not till 
lewd Grecianism stealthily invaded the hearts of the unwary did 
that token of nobility lose its value. Corruption among the lofty 
flowed down fast and demoralized the humbler classes. The sacer- 
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dotal robe specially reeked with pollution. Onias ought to have 
succeeded his pious, but ill-fated father, to the priesthood. De- 
prived of his rights, by the unnatural quarrels of his two wicked 
uncles, he sought means to gratify ambition. He hastened to 
Egypt and persuaded Ptolemy Philometor—the fifth in the lineal 
descent of the Lagides dynasty,—to grant him a tract of land where- 
on he might rear a temple for the multitude of Hebrew subjects 
residing in Heliopolis. The facile king acceded, and Onias built a 
structure on the pattern of that in the capital of Judea. By a per- 
version of a prophetic sentence, the crafty priest induced a vast 
number of followers to believe that Isaiah had predicted what Onias° 
had performed. The Talmud admits the event and makes frequent 
allusions to the Egyptian Sanctuary, which it stigmatizes asa viola- 
tion of the Mosaic prescription ; but critics have discovered an an- 
achronism in the Rabbinical account, according to which the inci- 
dent is set a whole century in advance. Candor induces the confes- 
sion that in matters touching historical occurrences of post-Biblical 
times, when the Doctors of the Talmud are at variance with Jose- 
phus, the testimony of the latter may, in most instances, be relied 
on with greater confidence. 

Be it as it may, the fact just stated supports the idea that the 
Falashas are an emanation of the Hellenistic element. Only at 
‘Heliopolis could they have learnt to construct an altar outside of the 
Holy Land. Their faithfulness has been too severely tested to ad- 
mit of the idea that the Abyssinian Jews ought to be placed in the 
category of the schismatic Samaritans, who deliberately raised an 
opposition Temple at Shechem. In all likelihood, the progeny of 
the Palestinians who emigrated to Egypt under Ptolemy Soter and 
settled in the regions explored, were seized with a wish to trans- 
plant into their new dominion a service similar to that at Heliopo- 
lis, which distance would hinder their people from attending. 
Hence they still adhere to the practice, proportionately to the scan- 
ty means within reach. Reduced very nigh to penury by endless 
reverses, the number of offerings and the days of their presentation 
had inevitably to be limited. But by the testimony cf Monsieur 
D’Abbadie, the Sabbath finds the ministering priest and the wor- 
shippers at the devoted spot. With countenances demure, at the 
side of which the most rigid Puritan would seem to bear a radiant 
smile, they immolate and pray. To speak above a whisper is pro- 
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hibited ; to visit a friend, or to warm one’s shivering limbs would 
be reckoned a heinous offense. More than the Caraites, proverb- 
ially unreasonable in their Sabbath-keeping, the Falashas are hon- 
estly stern in its observance. The savant afore-named, writes to 
Philoxene Luzzatto: “ An old man, to avert hunger, came to dis- 
pose of a copy of the Pentateuch in the Ethiopian language. Hmen- 
tioned to him that Jews everywhere hold the Five Books of Moses 
in great respect. ‘Do they respeet the Sabbath?’ inquired he — 
with an anxious look. ‘Of course,’ said I, ‘they regard it toa 
degree that they do not prepare their food upon that day.’ ‘Then,’ 
interrupted the old Falasha, ‘then all is not lost ;’ and he poured 
forth a thanksgiving, bending low before the Pentateuch.” 

Like the Sabbath, the holidays enjoined by the ancient code 
receive an honorable observance among those distant Hebrews. 
They sacrifice the paschal lamb, and hold the feast of ‘unleavened 
bread seven days; but they follow a peculiar system with regard 
to the time of celebrating Pentecost. While the Rabbinists begin 
to count fifty days from the second day of the Passover, and the 
Caraites and Samaritans from the Sunday during which that festi- 
val is kept, the Falashas wait till its expiration before they commence 
to reckon the seven full weeks. Tabernacles they do not solemn- 
ize altogether agreeably to the Mosaic direction, for the lack of 
some of the products of the earth, as the citron, ordained to be used 
on the occasion. But the festival of blowing the cornet, which 
the Rabbinists term “ New Year,” and the Day of Atonement, are 
held as traditionally required, and with intense fervor. 

The Falashas do not commemorate the victories of the Asmo- 
neans, a circumstance which may arise from the possibility of their 
ancestors having quitted Judea prior to the stirring incidents that 
gave origin to the “ Feast of Dedication.” But strange and unac- 
countable it is that they should remember the fast and not the feast 
of Esther. In truth, those Monotheists differ from all their fellow- 
believers elsewhere, by setting apart, as sacred, days and seasons of 
which others have no knowledge, as well as by a too frequent and 
rigorous penance. Allusion has been made in the course of this 
article to a caste of ascetics that troublous times created among the 
mountaineers of Simen. Doubtless from that sect first emanated 
ceremonies and usages foreign to Mosaism, and jarring with the 
humanizing tendencies of the law of Sinai. One cannot, for ex- 
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ample, read but with painful feelings, that the Falashas believe the 
touch of a Christian pollution; that to eat out of his hands neces- 
sitates a purgative, as if poison had been administered; that to 
admit him into a house is to render the premises an accursed ob- 
ject. But another potent cause may be alleged for the many errors, 
both religious and social, into which those poor benighted creatures 
have fallen. It is their extreme ignorance of the language and 
spirit of books in which prophets and sages left a matchless bequest, 
a mind-elevating and soul-refreshing literature. If Philo, the high- 
est and most sagacious literator among Hellenistic Jews, completely 
metamorphosed the word of the Lord, misconstrued and misrepre- 
sented its aim and scope, by reason of his unacquaintance with the 
original and its real interpretation, what can be expected of men 
simply devoted to handicraft, and naturally contracted in their views 
through proscription and hardships? 

The standard authority of the Falashas is a Bible in Geetz or 
Ethiopian. It teems with the faults embodied in the Septuagint, of 
which it seems to be atranslation, and it adds others of its own in- 
vention. To that imperfect reflection of the holy volumes, all 
have recourse as to an oracle; and, whatever may have been assert- 
ed to the contrary, their Tabernacle has that writing alone en- 
shrined therein. The Scroll of the Law will in vain be sought 
after. Monsieur D’Abbadie gives his correspondent the assurance 
that he had in his possession a Hebrew copy of the Scriptures, 
which he showed to a Falasha, but who appeared to have never 
seen any traced in such characters. 

But another pertinent observation may be advanced. In the 
intercourse which the French savant had with the principal men 
of that Jewish population he did not hear a single utterance evi- 
dencing familiarity with a sentence in the tongue sacred to Israel- 
ites, not even that expressive of the Unity of God, which the disci- 
ples of Moses recite when they lie down and when they rise up. 
All the ejaculations which burst from the lips of Falashas were in 
the tongue sacred to Abyssinians—the Ethiopian. It must be 
confessed that those African Jews are entire strangers to the lan- 
guage and learning which have effectually preserved the mental 
strength of the ancient race, and knitted scattered millions ten- 
aciously together. 

But if, despite what a trusty traveller reported in 1848, and a 
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conscientious critic laid down in 1854, misgivings should still be 
entertained, a glance at a book published in 1879 will dissipate 
doubts. It comprises prayers which a Falasha penned, and a 
Turkish Jew clothed in Hebrew and issued from the Paris press. 

Joseph Halevy of Adrianople—a person of great linguistic attain- 
ments,—received in 1867 a commission from the Adlance Israélite 
Universelle, whose seat is in the metropolis of France. The golden 
dream of Philoxene Luzzatto was to be realized through that man’s 
instrumentality. He should visit a people who have steeled their 
hearts, to treasure therein the belief most precious to them. He 
should convey the greetings of an association that practically sym- 
pathizes with suffering Israelites, and devise the speediest course 
for raising and strengthening a branch of the Judaic tree, that it 
may not finally trail the ground and be trampled on. Joseph 
Halevy repaired to the Abyssinian regions, remained there a year, 
and on his return to France brought a native youth, to be instructed 
in the arts of modern culture. On that occasion he presented a 
large-sized volume in which the result of his researches and inves- 
tigations are clearly set forth.. Unfortunately, that production, 
which might have cast a flood of light on the subject, cannot be 
consulted. Ina preface to the collection of the Falashan prayers, 
the Hebrew translator thus laments: “To my grief, most of my 
book was lost by the copyist during the vicissitudes and the wars 
which France has recently undergone. Nothing of it remains, ex- 
cept a very small portion of the beginning, now rendered into En- 
glish. And since I would find it difficult to re-write that book 
by trying to recall many things I have not long thought of, and 
which I have also forgotten through the lapse of time and a variety 
of occupations, I said: Let me save this residue still escaped from 
destruction. I will publish a few of the prayers of the Falashas, 
written for me by the Falashan scribe, Zerubabel, son of Jacob, of 
the city of Cabta, in the province of Valkait. I will translate them 
into Hebrew, so that it may be widely known that the Falashas 
hold one belief with us; that no difference exists among us save 
in habits and customs of a later origin.” 

But those prayers composed, it is claimed, ages ago by a certain 
Abba-Sakvin—doubtless belonging to the caste of ascetics—are all 
Ethiopian in language, and clearly, in some instances, Ethiopian in 
spirit. Not alone because of the incessant mention of angels and 
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their mode of worshipping, nor because of direct invocations ad- 
dressed to Michael and Gabriel and Raphael and other hierarchical 
intelligences as mediators before the throne of Grace, but also by 
reason of extravagant utterances like the following : “ When the 
allotted time of this world is about to expire, an earthquake will 
take place, to be followed by hunger, thirst and pestilence. The 
wise and the understanding will die, and then there will not be any 
more fasting, neither new moons nor solemn days. Sabbath and 
festivals will have been abolished. But after that Elijah will arrive 
and make every thing right. For fifty-three consecutive years he 
will announce the forthcoming event: Heaven and earth must 
pass away, the sun, the moon and the stars will drop from the sky, 
and the Lord descend with his angels. He will say to Michael, 
‘ Rise, blow the trumpet on Mount Sinai and on Mount Zion, where 
the holy city lies.’ (All angels extolling meanwhile their Chief 
and Prince Michael, whose eyes are like the eyes of a dove, and 
whose raiment is a flash of lightning, as he leadson.) Then, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the dead will resuscitate at the voice of Michael, 
and will bow to the Holy One from afar. So likewise the angels 
that are near will then prostrate themselves in awe before the Lord. 
The everlasting God will roll heaven and earth as a garment is 
rolled, and all creatures shall suddenly gather and bitterly weep. 
The righteous will be set apart from the wicked, and the pure froin 
the polluted. Two bullocks will be brought, one from the East 
and one from the West, the first will be called ‘ Mercy,’ the second 
‘Compassion.’ They will be slaughtered and cut to pieces asa 
propitiatory offering. Then David will play on his harp and Ezra 
sing Psalms and slay the wicked, that they may not behold the 
Majesty of the Lord. But the righteous will sit to enjoy the 
heavenly repast, and the pleasures of a life eternal.” 

Who cannot detect in that highly-wrought, but mystic description 
ideas ill-according with the simplicity of Mosaism, to which the 
Falashas claim to be wedded? Whocan deny that adverse circum- 
stances have left ugly impressions upon the minds of those distant 
monotheists? But admit that their belief is not free from errors, 
admit that superstition and illiteracy exercise a baleful influence 
among the two hundred thousand mountaineers of Simen, who will 
not pity, rather than rail at, faults and foibles which soul-tearing 
events have bred and fostered? Nay; a people cut off for long 
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centuries from the association of their co-religionists, surrounded 
exclusively by tribes avowedly inimical to their faith; a people 
harassed by propagandists who do not scruple to resort to the vilest 
schemes in order to effect their irrepressible purposes; a people re- 
. duced to a state of debasement and destitution asa penalty for their 


devotion to principles, but who nevertheless cling with an iron will . 


to honest convictions, must challenge the respect of the liberal of 
all creeds and denominations. Heroes they are, whom the world 
ought to honor, while it principally behooves the men who share 
the same religious sentiments to labor without ceasing, so that those 
who lack knowledge may receive it plentifully; that all may be 
brought within the benign influences which dispel error and pre- 
judice, which soften and refine the feelings, and which ennoble and 
elevate the human character. S. Morals. 








NEW BOOKS. 





ENGLAND: HER PEopLe, Potity AND Pursuits. By T.H.S. Escott, 
Author’s Edition: pp. 625, 800. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
This publishing house seems to have selected for publication a 

series of works which the Germans would call statistical in their 

character. But that adjective is in our literature so much associ- 
ated with dry tables, that it would only mislead if applied to any 
book in this series, not one of which is either dry or loaded with 
figures. A statistical work is one which stands midway between 
a book of travels and a geography. It has the literary liveliness 
of the one, but something of the scientific comprehensiveness of 
the other. It undertakes to give an adequate description of the 
country as it is,as seen through the eyes of a studious observer, 
without boring us with the details of those small adventures which 
make most works of travel nearly unreadable, except to kill time. 

Mr. Wallace’s Russia in this series is one of the best specimens 

of such a book; Mr. Escott’s England is not far behind it. 

Mr. Escott, in his attempt to give an adequate account of “ the 
greatest of actual nations,’ as Emerson calls her, has called to his 
aid the assistance of others. Four of his twenty-six chapters have 
been furnished by expert pens, viz. “Commercial and Financial 
England,” “ Criminal England,” « The Law Courts,” and “ Modern 
Philosophical Thought.” But the whole work has a unity of aim 
and character, stamped upon it by the principal author. 

It opens with the simplest form of English life, « The English 
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Village,” where elements which date back to the days when the 
village was the ¢horp of a sovereign mark, still survive. From this 
he passes to the great estates, which have grown out of the absorp- 
tion of the marks by an aristocracy which once was feudal. He 
then discusses the government of these shires which grew out of 
the absorption of the marks into larger sovereign unities, and of 
the municipalities into which some of the marks developed under 
the protection of the Roman law. We do not mean that Mr. Es- 
cott refers these forms of English lifeto the mark. He has but little 
to say of history, that not being a proper subject for a statistical 
work. But tothe student of history these organizations of English 
society are thus connected in relation to one now quite extinct. 

From town life he passes to commercial life, to the working 
classes which it has created, the pauperism which stains it, the co- 
operative and other forms of thrift by which the danger of pauper- 
ism is for some averted. And this brings him to criminal England 
and its dangerous classes whose existence is closely associated with 
poverty and past oppression. In these chapters he has been pass- 
ing from the local forms and characters of English life to its natural 
forms and characters. He proceeds, begining with Traveling and 
Hotels, to take up the general features of English society, its struc- 
ture, its politics, its form of government, its creeds and its culture, 
its professions and its amusements. 

To review such a book is nearly as impossible as to review an 
encyclopedia. The easiest way of finding plenty to say about it, 
would be to point out its many omissions—as when no mention is 
made of Frederick Maurice, as a power in the theologic and philo- 
sophical thought of England—or to call in question its deubtful 
statements, as when it is said of Mr. Mortimer Collins that “ we 
have had few more melodious singers,” or that Mr. L. Oliphant’s 
Piccadilly “ has had an immense influence upon the writing of the 
day.” Indeed, Mr. Escott seems in such places to be taking the 
advantage of his book to put on record some very private opinions 
of his own. 

As to the general execution of the work, we can speak with de- 
cided praise. Mr. Escott is a painstaking, readable, terse writer, 
but not brilliant or profound, and not equally at home in all parts 
of his subject. He lacks a due sense of literary proportion. He 
dwells on some themes with a fulness which it would be impossible 
for him to have extended to all. But we have not looked into his 
discussion of any topic, without learning something new, and get- 
ting its bearings more clearly. 


THe Apostotic Fatuers and the Apologists of the second cen- 
tury. By Rev. George A. Jackson. [Early Christian Literature 
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Primers. Edited by Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D.] Pp. 203, 
12mo., New York. D. Appleton & Co. 


We presume that every reader of the New Testament has felt, 
at some time of his life, a curious interest in the men and the wri- 
ters who came next after the Apostles and the Evangelists. We 
remember a period in our own study when we felt this interest very 
keenly, and when some very dry books were devoured with ea- 
gerness for the sake of what they told about Polycarp, Origen, 
Clemens and Justin. The best work we could get hold of in those 
days was that by Dr. Cave, written at the close of the seven- 
teenth century and often reprinted. It is out of date in-its learn- 
ing, and often extremely unhistoric in its method, but readable. 
And except Dr. Donaldson’s recent work, and the more popular 
Church Histories, Cave is still the only guide for the ordinary 
English reader. 

The present series is therefore well conceived. It aims at free- 
dom from theological bias, and at presenting the most important 
passages of early Christian literature to English readers in a good 
shape, with just enough of comment to make them intelligible. 
This first volume opens with the remarkable epistle from the 
Church of Rome to that of Corinth, which tradition assigns to 
Bishop Clemens of the former. The Clementines are dismissed 
briefly, together with the Afostolical Constitutions. The three 
Epistles of Ignatius in the Curetomian (short) recension, that of 
Polycarp to the Philippians, with the bulk of that of Barnabas, are 
given. We think that none of them show any remarkable literary 
gift, or throw much light upon the condition of the Church in those 
times. An extract from the Shepherd of Hermas, which Bunsen 
compares to the Pilgrim’s Progress, and Eusebius’s extract from 
Papias, conclude the first half of the volume. 

The Apologists of the Second Century embrace five authors, 
and of two we do not know the names. The first anonymous gives 
us the Epistle to Diognetus,a fine vigorous piece of writing, but not 
soundly Christian in its excessive antipathy to Judaism. The 
second leaves us the fragment discovered by Muratori, and of 
vast importance as giving us the first account of the Canon of the 
New Testament. 

Of the three remaining names, that of Justin Martyr is the 
greatest. With him, as Coleridge says, the great break of a cen- 
tury in the continuous history of the Church, which begins with 
Paul’s first captivity in Rome, is at an end. He might rank, from 
the fulness of his notices, as the first Church historian; and it is 
now recognized that the great discussion on the antiquity of the 
New Testament books must start from his time and go backward. 
We think that too great stress hes been laid upon the looseness of 
his New Testament quotations, through neglect of a fact which Les- 
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sing was the first to point out. The New Testament was exclusively 
in the hands of the clergy, and was known to the laity—of whom 
Justin was one—only through the readings in the Churches. He 
must have quoted from memory, and as loosely as we would under 
the same circumstances. Melito'and Athenagoras are of very 
small importance, except that the latter, like Justin, exhibits a dis- 
tinctly Platonizing tendency. ‘ 

If we understand the Prospectus, the series is to be complete in 
four small volumes. This we think is scant measure for the more 
profuse writers of later date. Augustine, at least, should have a 
volume to himself. 
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